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THE HEART OF THE SADDLE HORSE STORY 
OF MISSOURI 


BY L. M. WHITE* 


This is a reporter’s story concerning two colorful international 
saddle horse personalities. They played an important role in making 
Missouri, especially Mexico, Missouri, the “saddle horse center”’ of 
the world. They were a part of a great saddle horse dynasty which 
continues to the present. ; 

I am speaking of Tom Bass, the greatest saddle horse trainer of 
all times; and the greatest world champion saddle stallion and sire in 
U.S. history, Rex McDonald. 

Tom Bass was born in slavery in Boone County, just before the 
War Between the States. Rex McDonald, a knobby-kneed, scrawny 
colt, was foaled by Lucy Mack in the far corner of a bluegrass 
pasture on the southern edge of Audrain County. 

The birthplace of Rex Mc- 
Donald has been a matter of 
controversy for many _ years. 
Callawegians will tell you he was 
born in Callaway County. The 
late Joe Bomar of Ryan Ridge in 
southern Audrain, Confederate 
historian of Callaway and 
Audrain counties, stated that 
Rex was born on a_ northern 
Callaway farm but on the edge 
of a pasture which extended 
into southern Audrain County. 
There are both sides of an 
argument, which | give to you 
to keep the historical record 





straight ° Courtesy George Ford Morris 

As soon as the early settlers “King of Them All.” Portrait of 
began arriving in Missouri from Rex McDonald by George Ford 
Virginia and Kentucky with Morris. 


*L. M. White of Mexico, Missouri, co-editor of the Mexico Ledger, has been a trustee of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri since 1935 and its president since 1953, and is a member of the 
American Council for Education in Journalism. This speech was delivered at the Society’s Annual 
Luncheon at Columbia on October 7, 1955. 
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their slaves and saddle horses, the development of the saddle horse 
in Missouri began. 


In the early 1800’s the breeding of saddle horses was progressing 
along commercial lines, but slowly. By the 1850’s a number of 
saddle horse breeders had banded together to establish sales barns 
and maintain studs, but it was not until the 1870's that men came 
into the picture who had the courage, the know-how, and the ability 
to start annual sales of fine horses, principally saddle horses. This 
was the beginning of a dynasty which brought international fame to 
Missouri and to Mexico. They created a clearing house for all saddle 
horses in Little Dixie, a place where buyers from all over the world 
came to purchase this special stock. 


Joseph Potts, whose famous stable at Mexico was headed by that 
great world champion sire, Thornton Star, and Cyrus Clark, also of 
Mexico, who owned the great Hambletonian stud Robert Rysdyk, 
as well as pacers and running horses, joined interests and established 
the first annual sale. Their own stables, plus the fact that within a 
fifty-mile radius of Mexico in all parts of Little Dixie men were 
breeding and developing saddle stallions and mares that were soon 
to become world champions, gave them an unlimited supply of the 
best stock of its kind in the nation for their sales. In the early days, 
horses were also shipped in for their sales from as far away as Ohio. 


When, because of their age, Clark and Potts decided to dis- 
continue their annual sales, the Mexico Horse Sales Company was 
established. It was organized by such great horsemen as the lI.ee 
Brothers, Lan Morris, Ben Middleton, and others. Soon the 
Hamilton Brothers of Callaway County moved to Mexico and 
started their world-famous semi-annual sales. Horsemen tell us that 
in those days more saddle horses were sold in Mexico in one year 
than in any other state in the union in a similar 12 months. Mis- 
souri, and especially Little Dixie, were coming into their own as 
leaders in the field. 


At the same time, the local stables were starting a dynasty of 
sales practices and men who were to breed, train, and sell saddle 
horse champions. This dynasty continues to the present. This 
concentration of the saddle horse business continues today, with 
Little Dixie supplying championship saddle horses and Mexico 
selling most of them, as in the past. In Mexico today there are three 
sales and training stables. In them are between 150 and 200 saddle 
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horses in tailsets—that means ‘“‘ready to show.”” While for the past 
few years all Mexico annual sales have been discontinued, the local 
stables are disposing of several hundred fine animals annually. 


The Art Simmons stable, the largest commercial training, sales, 
and show stable in this country, sells some 250 head of fine ones a 
year. Mr. Simmons has between 80 and 100 head of horses on hand 
at all times. He occupies the famous C. F. Clark-Lee Brothers 
stable, through whose doors, horsemen tell us, more world cham- 
pions have passed than any other similar door in the country. 


Bill Cunningham, one of the outstanding saddle horse judges in 
this country today, manages the St. Louis semi-annual Missouri 
Sales Stables’ sales. This sale is the largest sale moneywise in this 
country. His beautiful farm always has about sixty saddle horses on 
it. He has judged four Kentucky state fairs in six years, and three, 
with the one last year, consecutively. When a Missourian is called 
by Kentuckians to do that, you know he has to be good. 


John Hook, the Nestor of the saddle horsemen of this country, 
champion rider of his day, and the winner of the first $15,000 saddle 
stake in the world, with his son, Leonard, well-known judge and 
trainer, has his barn at Mexico where he keeps from twenty-five to 
thirty good ones. It is ‘Hook and Son”’ today. 


Mr. Hook, Art Simmons, and Bill Cunningham have come down 
directly from generation after generation of top men in their fields. 
All three stables are selling show horses every week. Mr. Simmons 
and Mr. Cunningham each have on their farms some twenty to 
thirty saddle mares, said to be the largest groups of their kind in the 
country. These, plus the colts which are raised in all parts of Little 
Dixie, although not in as great numbers as in the past, insure ade- 
quate supplies to draw on for their future needs. Today these stables 
have young men training to carry on this line. All three stables are 
still making and selling saddle horse champions. Among their 
customers are the top stables in the country, including Kentucky. 


Let me say that Missouri is not living on its past reputation. 
In 1950-1951 the U. S. Equestrian Team Olympic try-outs for the 
Middle West were held in Mexico. Walter Staley, Jr., of Mexico, 
a student in Missouri University today, made the U. S. Three-Day 
Equestrian Team and, with his fellow team members, won third 
place at Helsinki. At Nashville last year Walter Staley, Jr., made 
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the three-day Olympic team for the Pan-American Games in Mexico 
City in March, 1955, and his brother, Allen, was alternate on the 
team. Walter Staley, Jr., won first in this event in Mexico City. 


Eric Bubbel, in charge of the Huntingfield Stables on the A. P. 
Green estate at Mexico, is one of the two dressage trainers in this 
country who are considered with the best abroad. Four of the 
three-day team horses were trained at Mexico and Mr. Bubbel is 
continuing to train them for the next Olympic trials. 


Walter Staley, Jr., was a winner in the recent pre-Olympic events 
in Detroit. Another winner was a young man from Nashville, 
Tennessee, who trained under Mr. Bubbel the past year at Mexico. 


Tom Bass was born a slave in Boone County in 1859. Shortly 
after the War Between the States, he came to Mexico as a bell boy 
in the famous hostelry, the Ringo House. 


But it wasn’t long before he was a stable boy in the Potts train- 
ing barn. As Tom said later in life, ‘‘My interest in saddle horses 
was by breeding and environ- 
ment. | slept in the stables when 
I was so tiny | got covered up in 
the straw, and I rode the old 
mares when | was no bigger than 
a horsefly.”’ 

His fame as a trainer spread 
rapidly. An item in a St. Louis 
paper before the turn of the cen- 
tury stated, ‘‘Dinks Parrish, 
whose world champion Forest 
King had been Kentucky trained 
and finished, is being sent to 
Mexico, Missouri, to be Tom 
Bass-gaited.”’ 

Soon Tom’s success was such 
that he went into business for 
himself. He did well, but he was 

Courtesy L. M. White not a money-maker. When he 
Tom Bass died his estate totalled $800. 





“é 


George Lee told me that Tom was afraid to ‘take a chance,” 
and for that reason missed many opportunities to make money on his 
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superior judgment in picking horses. Whenever he saw a horse that 
he felt was a likely prospect, Tom would wire Mr. Lee about the 
animal and Mr. Lee would instruct him to purchase it. Then Tom 
would be given a fee for acting as agent. ‘‘If Tom had bought the 
horse himself,’’ Mr. Lee stated, ‘‘and trained it, he would have made 
many times the purchase price, but he was afraid to take a chance.” 

When distinguished visitors came to Mexico, one of the first 
things they requested was to see Tom Bass. Tom had friends among 
all classes of people. His ability as a trainer was no more widely 
known than his traits of modesty and honesty. He rode in the first 
Grover Cleveland inaugural parade, for President Coolidge twice, 
and before Queen Marie of Hungary. 

Because he was afraid of a sea voyage, he refused to accept an 
invitation to participate in Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee and 
take Miss Rex to England to ride before the Queen at a command 
performance. He told me, “Mr. Mitchell, | don’t want to get out of 
sight of a tree!”’ 


He was visted in Mexico by many dignitaries. Among them were 
Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, William McKinley, and William 
Howard Taft, Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan, and many 
other national and state figures. 

When William Jennings Bryan visited the Bass stable, he looked 
over the many good show horses. Fancying himself a judge of fine 
horseflesh, Mr. Brvan pointed to one of the stalls and said, ‘‘That is 
your best horse, Tom. What is his name?”’ 

“I’m afraid to tell you,” was Tom's reply. ‘You might change 
your mind.” 

“‘Never,’’ was the reply. ‘‘l know a good horse when I see it.”’ 

“Well, his name is William McKinley,” said Tom. 

Bryan smiled and said, ‘‘He’s a good horse, just the same.”’ 

The World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 gave Tom his opportunity 
of widening his national fame and introduced him to the inter- 
national field. From then on, his rise was meteoric. 

When in Kansas City, where he had a training stable for a time, 
his riding class of debutantes became the ‘““Tom Bass Riding Club,” 
one of the most exclusive social groups in the city. He trained some 
of the horses for Kansas City’s Chief George C. Hale’s world famed 
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Photo by George Ford Morris 


Tom Bass Exhibiting His Champion High School Mare, Belle Beach 


fire fighting group. When they planned to take these horses to 
England to show, and had no funds, Tom gave a horse show to raise 
the money. Kansas City today credits this show as being the start 
of their world famous American Royal. 

In his day Tom Bass supplied all the big American circuses with 
their top high school horses. Bette Leonard and Frank B. Miller 
were proud to say they rode “Tom Bass horses’”’ for Ringling 
Brothers. 


Belle Beach, said to be the greatest high school mare of all time, 
and world champion, won in all the nation’s shows from Madison 
Square Garden down. Tom loved her more than he did any of his 
other famous animals. 


The French authorities, said to be the greatest judges of high 
school horses in the world, delayed their sailing to Paris by a week to 
see Belle in action at Madison Square Garden. They were astounded 
at her showing and said she was the greatest animal of her type they 
had ever seen, describing her action as perfection itself. 
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Tom mothered her like a child. Toward the end of her days, 
when she could no longer travel safely to the great shows for 
exhibitions, he would ride her down town in Mexico Saturday after- 
noons, when he knew the streets would be crowded, and as the word 
spread, the people would gather on the west side of the square, 
halting traffic and business, and watch her perform. 


At his death, Tom Bass, who had often stopped at the Ledger 
office to say, ““Mr. Mitchell, you’re going to see that I get a good 
funeral, aren’t you?” had one of the largest funerals ever held in 
Mexico, and it needed no effort on my part to assure it. 


Papers in all parts of the nation carried stories of his passing. 
Many editorialized. Will Rogers, who was then syndicating a daily 
article in hundreds of papers, devoted one entire issue to him. He 
said, among other things, and I quote: 

Beverly Hills, Calif., Nov. 22 [1934], ‘‘Mexico, Missouri, Tom Bass, well- 

known Negro horseman, aged 75, died here today.’ Don’t mean much to you, 

does it? You have all seen society folks perform on a beautiful three or five 
gaited horse and said: ‘‘ My, what skill and patience they must have had to 
train that animal.” 

Well, all they did was ride him. All this Negro Tom Bass did was train 
him. He trained thousands that others were applauded on. A remarkable 
man, a remarkable character. If old St. Peter is as wise as we give him credit 
for being, Tom, he will let you go in on horseback and give those folks up 
there a great show and you'll get the blue ribbon yourself. 


Tom Bass originated a bit which is in use today. It was to make 
the handling of a show horse more effective and eliminate any 
possibility of punishment. That was Tom. His devotion to his 
horses was one of his outstanding characteristics. His greatest 
horses always possessed the intelligence as well as the ability that 
made them responsive to his superior training and capable of 
becoming world champions. 


Charles Clark, who watched Tom train horses for years, gives 
his version of why Tom was a great horse trainer: ‘‘Tom never 
worked his horses until they were tired. He made their daily train- 
ing and workouts just like play to them until he had them as happy 
to do their daily routine as a puppy loves to play with his master.” 
I have since learned, in talking to some of the great wild animal 
trainers of the circus world, that their success is largely based on the 
same theory. Once they reach a stage of confidence between them- 
selves and their animals, the act is play for the animals. 
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When Rex McDonald was foaled on the Joe McDonald farm, this 
son of Lucy Mack seemed to promise little for the future. He was 
sold at a sale a few months afterward for $105 to R. T. Freeman and 
his son, W. B. Freeman, of Mexico. In 1892 W. B. Freeman, who 
had realized what a great horse Rex promised to be, started training 
him. His career, which has never been equalled, started in 1893 at 
county fairs and the old St. Louis Fair. As a three-year-old, he was 
entered in his first show and won the $800 saddle stake at the 
Mexico Fair, largest then offered in the United States. He then won 
at St. Louis the same fall, defeating the renowned Lou Chief owned 
by John T. Hughes of Lexington, Kentucky. 


Hughes bought Rex for $3,050 from W. B. Freeman in 1894. In 
1898 Col. F. W. Blees of Macon, Missouri, bought Rex for $6,000. 
Bill Lee, one of the great riders of his 
day, purchased Rex for Col. Blees. At 
the St. Louis Horse Show that fall, Rex 
made his first showing since his return 
from Kentucky and Mr. Lee was on his 
back. After the ring, in which Rex was 
the winner, Col. Hughes, who had come 
especially to see Rex show, called on 
Mr. Lee and said, 

‘What did you do to that horse, Bill? 
He didn’t swing his tail once during 
the show. The reason | sold him was 
because he was a tail-swinger, and you 
know you can’t win stakes with a horse 
that does that.” 

Bill replied, “‘“Why, Colonel, all I did 
was to throw away the spurs and whip 
you'd been using on him in Kentucky.”’ 





The fellowship between a great horse 
and a great rider, the friendship that 

Monument Over His) agnc . - . . ae 

Grave in Quarter-stretch constant companionship in training 

of Mexico Fairgrounds. develops through respect and mutual 

Figure from Photo by * eg Agee tes 

Gestae Deed Wattle. understanding, was w hat w as required to 
make a championship showing. 


Courtesy L. M. White 


Ralph Orthwein of St. Louis then bought Rex from Col. Blees. At 
Rex's first St. Louis showing after the Orthwein purchase, several 
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Kentuckians were sitting in the box next to Mr. Orthwein and his 
party. They were bragging about what their Kentucky entry would 
do to Rex in the big stake that night. Finally Mr. Orthwein, accord- 
ing to the St. Louis Republic, had about all of such comment he 
could take, and turning to them, said, 


“Gentlemen, I will put $5,000 on the poll if you will. I'll take off 
three of Rex McDonald’s shoes and put a stable boy on his back. 
If he doesn’t beat your entry, I'll give the $10,000 to any charity 
you name.” 


That settled the argument. Needless to say, Rex won again. 


Shortly after that a company in Columbia, Missouri, purchased 
him. Then in 1910 B. R. Middleton of Mexico, realizing a lifelong 
ambition, bought Rex for $2,750. Later he refused $10,000 for him 
and would have refused a million. Rex was his life. 


Shortly after Mr. Middleton bought Rex, he was the successful 
candidate for Audrain County collector. On his campaign cards, as 
could be expected, was a picture of Mr. Middleton riding Rex. The 
day after his success at the polls Mr. Middleton stopped me on the 
street and said, ‘‘Mitchell, I knew I was going to win. Putting Rex 
on those cards insured success. He never did lose a show. I'll bet 
the majority of the votes I got were really cast for old Rex and 
not for me.”’ 


In 1894, during his second season of competition, Rex defeated 
the famous Lou Chief at Mexico in the $1,000 stake. Some persons 
took issue with one of the judges, Louis M. Monsees of Smithton, 
Missouri, whereupon he stated that he did not believe any horse 
could beat Rex McDonald unless Rex had an off day. The same 
vear Rex defeated Lou Chief again at the St. Louis Fair. This again 
started a controversy about which was the best horse. 


His first defeat was in the Kansas City Horse Show of 1896 in 
what was considered to be the hardest contested ring anywhere up to 
that time. It was said that while a high stepper, Rex had been 
mistakenly shod with heavy shoes for this show. After two hours of 
exhibition he began to tire from the unusual weight and time. The 
winner was Miss Rex, ridden by Tom Bass, and one of his greatest 
show horses. 


Jack Harrison, saddle horse historian, said that Rex met only six 
defeats in his career of more than ten years in the show ring, and 
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that he had to fight harder to win his championships than almost 
any other horse ever exhibited. Of the six horses who defeated Rex, 
practically all were later defeated by him. He had his off days, or 
maybe his rider wasn’t always quite as good as the man astride 
the winning animal, which, while not so good as Rex, was shown 
to better advantage. 

In 1903 at the St. Louis Fair, Rex McDonald was crowned the 
champion saddle horse of America. Finally he was retired because 
no one would show a horse against 
him. Tom Bass said he never saw 
a horse with a glide that could ap- 
proach Rex’s gait, and John Hook 
says that riding Rex was like climb- 
ing on air. Horsemen tell us today 
that the majority of saddle horse 
champions of the present boast of 
the blood of Rex McDonald. 

Rex died November 13, 1913, 
of pneumonia. Everything was done 
to save him by both veterinarians 
and medical doctors, the best avail- 
able, but to no avail. Late in the 
day, as the magnificent animal lay 
in his stall suffering, a lethal capsule 
was administered. Rex died with his 
head in Mr. Middleton’s lap. 
Cousties Et. White The day Rex returned perma- 
nently to Mexico had been one of 





Monument in Elmwood Ceme- aR . 

tery, Mexico. Figure from Photo 8'eat rejoicing, with a parade to 

by George Ford Morris. greet him. His passing brought a 
day of community grieving. 

Fate played its part in bringing Rex and Tom together at the 
last. Tom Bass rode Rex to victory several times, and his love and 
admiration for the great horse never ceased. He could not afford to 
own Rex, although that was a lifelong ambition. After Rex’s death 
his mounted hide was on display in the Ringo Hotel lobby until the 
fire of 1918, which destroyed the hotel. When the charred remains of 
Rex’s mounted hide were about to be buried, Tom asked that they 
be given to him. He placed them in the lobby of his stable where 
they continued until Tom’s death. 

Then Tom was buried in Elmwood Cemetery and Rex in the 
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quarter-stretch of the Audrain County fairgrounds. Today their 
graves are visited by many horse lovers from all over the world. 

In the story of Tom Bass, who was born a slave and died the 
friend of Presidents .. . 

and in the story of Rex McDonald, born a knobby-kneed boom- 
tail in a wind-blown pasture, who died king of them all. . . 

is the heart of the great tradition of saddle horses in our Missouri. 








PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS IN MISSOURI 


BY LEMONT K. RICHARDSON* 
SPANISH COLONIAL LAND POLICY, 1763-1800 


From 1763 to 1800, the Spanish occupation of the Mississippi 
Valley reflected a keen interest in immigration and settlement.! 
Governor Don Antonio de Ulloa in 1768 predicted that soon the 
Valley would be ‘‘thickly settled with people who are irreconcilable 
enemies of England’ and advised his expeditions to the Illinois 
Country that ‘‘at the same time one sets about the founding of a 
fort, that he is aiming also at the creation of a settlement; for a 
settlement will be of great aid and help in maintaining the fort.’’’ 
A decade later, in 1778, to bolster the shaky defenses of the Upper 
Mississippi River, the officials in Upper Louisiana were instructed to 
do anything in their power to attract Acadians, Roman Catholics, 
Irish, or Germans.‘ Special inducements were tendered to the 
emigrants in an attempt to negate the hardships of the pioneering 
experience. A fund of 40,000 pesos was set aside to defray their 
transportation expenses. A tract of land five arpents in width (an 
arpent is a French measure of land equivalent to six-sevenths of an 
acre), necessary tools, and a barrel of maize for every individual 
twelve years or older were presented to arriving families to stake 
them through the first year in the Spanish wilderness.® 

With the cessation of the American Revolution, Spanish coloniz- 
ing activities were accelerated to checkmate the American expansion 

*Lemont K. Richardson was born in Wisconsin, attended Reed College, received his A.B. 
degree from the University of Wisconsin, his M.A. from Cornell University, and returned to the 
University of Wisconsin to complete his Ph.D. The research for this series of articles was done at 
Cornell under the direction of Professor Paul Gates. 

‘Standard works on this period are Arthur Preston Whitaker, The Spanish-American Frontier, 
1783-1795 (Boston, 1927); Whitaker, The Mississippi Question (New York, 1934); Elijah Wilson 
Lyons, Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 1759-1804 (Norman, Okla., 1934); Louis Houck, A History of 
Missouri (3 vols., Chicago, 1908). Pertinent documents may be found in Houck, The Spanish 
Regime in Missouri (2 vols., Chicago, 1909). Lawrence Kinnaird (ed.), Spain in the Mississippt 
Valley, 1765-1795, 3 vols., in the Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1945; James 
Robertson, Louisiana Under the Rule of Spain, France, and the United States, 1785-1807 (2 vols., 
Cleveland, 1911). 

‘Kinnaird, Spain in the Mississippi Valley, U1, 40-42, Ulloa to Grimaldi, February 11, 176s. 

‘Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, 1, 8-10, Instructions of Ulloa to the Expedition into 
the Illinois Country, 1767. 

‘Kinnaird, Spain in the Mississipi Valley, U1, 258-60, Special Instructions of Galvez, March 9, 
1778 

‘Houck, Spanish Regime, 1, 152, Galvez to the Prime Minister of Spain, January 27, 1778; 
Ibid., 155-57, Decree of Galvez, February 19, 1778. 
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that was rolling down the Tennessee and Ohio Rivers. Upper 
Louisiana was in grave danger of being over-run, and Spain tried to 
puncture the advancing phalanx of American settlement by enticing 
Catholic priests to come over to the west bank. The Kaskaskia 
settlement, Illinois, bore the brunt of this good will offensive losing 
three priests as well as whole congregations to New Madrid, 
Ste. Genevieve, and St. Louis. To the Kaskaskians, alarmed at the 
high price of public lands and the remoteness of the land offices, the 
lure of free lands across the river was irresistible. And in addition, 
the Spanish colonial government supported the price of tobacco.® 


On the other hand, it has been argued that Spain’s colonial land 
policy could not possibly have been an inducement to immigration 
and settlement because of the severity of the conditions of settlement 
and forfeiture.?- A quick review of the regulations of Governors 
Alexander O'Reilly, Manuel de Lemos Gayoso and Intendant Juan 
Ventura Morales, promulgated between 1770 and 1779, might 
certainly lead one to this conclusion.’ But actually these regulations 
were seldom, if ever, enforced. An American official, arriving in 
St. Louis in 1804, asserted that the regulations were neither posted 
nor acknowledged by the district commandants whose “thirst for 
money” was exceeded only by the “most mercenary despot of 
Tripoli or Morocco.’ 


*Clarence W. Alvord (ed.), Kaskaskia Records, 1778-1790 in Mlinois State Historical Library 
Collections (Springfield, 1909), V, xlix. A local land jobber (who later fell victim to the lure of the 
west bank) reported that Father Edgar was being high-pressured into embarking for St. Louis by 
Col. Auguste Chouteau. “His departure will effectually ruin the village,"’ the man deplored. 
lbid., p. 554, John Rice Jones to Hamtrack, October 29, 1789. See Beverley Waugh Bond, Civiliza- 
tion in the Old Northwest (New York, 1934), Chap. III, “Government in the Wilderness,"’ for an 
excellent discussion of unrest and discontent in the Kaskaskia settlement. 


Whitaker, The Spanish-American Frontier, Chap. VII. 


‘Don Alexander O'Reilly, the fiery Irish soldier of fortune who replaced Ulloa as Governor of 
Louisiana following an uprising of New Orleans merchants in August, 1769, drastically revised 
the immigration policy to weed out any opportunity for speculation in land. For example, the 
colonist who received a tract of land bordering a river was obligated to construct and maintain 
suitable dikes and levees. Every grantee, ne matter where his land was located, was obligated to 
construct all necessary bridges, keep the roads that crossed his property in good repair, clear the 
whole front of his grant to a depth of two arpents, and enclose the whole front with appropriate 
fencing material. All this had to be accomplished in the space of three years. Failure to comply 
with these conditions entailed forfeiture of the grant, but with no compensation for the partially 
completed improvements. Severe penalties were imposed upon the owners of stray livestock. 
Most important, under no condition could the grant be sold or transferred during the first three-year 
period. See American State Papers (38 vols., Washington, 1832-1861). Public Lands (Gales and 
Seaton edition), V, 229-30. Regulations of O'Reilly, February 18, 1770. Hereafter cited as ASP, 
Lands. 


*Clarence Edwin Carter (ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States (20 vols. to date, 
Washington, 1934- ), XIII, 29-31, William C. Carr to John Breckinridge, July 7, 1804. Hereafter 
cited as Territorial Papers. 
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Spanish officials in the district of Upper Louisiana pursued their 
own haphazard colonization program. Lieutenant governors and 
post commandants acquiesced to any and all petitions for land. 
Seldom were the concessions surveyed and recorded in a plat book 
because description by metes and bounds was sufficient for all. 
Typical descriptions ran thus: an island off the mouth of the 
Meramec River; 324 arpents, more or less, in the lower fields of 
St. Charles; 10 arpents frontage on the Mississippi River running 
back to the road leading from St. Louis to Carondelet.'® 


As Spain’s grip upon the Mississippi Valley daily became more 
precarious in the last five years of the 18th century, and as it became 
obvious after 1800 that the United States was maneuvering toward 
ultimate annexation of the Louisiana province, the pillage of the 
public lands on the west side of the river quickened. This was the 
critical period in the history of the private land claims of Missouri 
when the powerful junto composed of the French inhabitants and 
speculators emerged. 


THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD, 1803-1804 


Historians generally have neglected to give the private land 
claims in Missouri proper significance during the transitional period, 
1803-1804, when the territory was purchased and formally ceded to 
the United States. One historian gave brief mention to a land panic 
that gripped St. Louis when many citizens became convinced that 
their unconfirmed concessions were worthless and unloaded them 
“for almost nothing.’’"' A second alluded to a “mania for land 
grants’’ that seized all classes." A third concluded that the “inhabi- 
tants... neither rejoiced nor were they even reconciled either at the 
time when the treaty of cession became known or later when the 
actual transfer was made.’’'* Research convinced a fourth that the 
“general apathy of the French inhabitants at the time of [cession] 
leads many to think that the inhabitants were not fit for self- 
government.”!* Men on the scene in St. Louis reported an extremely 
negative attitude prevalent among the men of wealth who feared a 
quick liberation of their slaves ‘‘of which they have great num- 


WASP, Lands, 11, 678, 683, 684. 
"Richard Edwards, Great West (St. Louis, 1885), p. 284. 

BW. F. Switzler, Illustrated History of Missouri (St. Louis, 1881), p. 160. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri's Struggle for Statehood (Jefferson City, 1916), p. 11. 
“Houck, A History of Missouri, 11, 375. 
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bers.’’!® The most pessimistic men of property spoke of selling out 
and fleeing to New Mexico." 

Actually, the prospects of cession acted like a King Midas touch 
upon land values. The inhabitants, on the whole, had interpreted 
the treaty of cession as a favor- 
able attitude on the part of the 
United States toward all prop- 
erty rights: ‘The inhabitants... 
shall be maintained in the full 
enjoyment of their property.” 
During a time lag of almost a 
vear between the treaty of 
cession April 30, 1803, and the 
actual occupation of Upper 
Louisiana March 10, 1804, the 
land jobbers were grabbing up 
every available title to land 
(complete or incomplete) con- 
fident that all would be con- 
firmed by the American govern- 
ment. Positively amazed, Capt. 
Amos Stoddard, the first U. S, 
official to arrive in St. Louis, 
reported that ‘‘200,000 acres... . 
have been surveyed to various 
individuals in the past few 





weeks."’ Each order of survey Courtesy Read Studio 
bore the signature of ‘‘M....;"’ Raising the American Flag at 
continued Stoddard, it had St. Louis, Manes 50, toe. 

been five vears since “‘M. .. .”’ had been lieutenant governor of 


the district.'® 

The land jobbers attended public auctions, solicited widows, 
commissioned agents to canvass the districts, in fact, did anything 
to acquire concessions, orders of survey, or permissions to settle that 
would serve as title to land. The animating pursuit of speculation 


Territorial Papers, X11, 7, Thomas Davis to Thomas Jefferson, October 5, 1803. 
*Thomas Ashe, Travels in America (London, 1808), p. 287; Robertson, Louisiana, I1, 50-51. 
United States Statutes at Large, VII, 202, Article III, Treaty of April 30, 1803. 

‘ASP, Lands, I, 193, Stoddard to Jefferson, January 10, 1804. One may wonder why Stoddard 
delayed his official arrival in St. Louis until March 10, 1804, when he had received his instructions 
to proceed to Louisiana at ‘the earliest opportunity” in November, 1803. See Territorial Papers, 
XIII, 9, the Secretary of War to Stoddard, November 7, 1803. 
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tempted John Rice Jones and Rufus Easton to drop their affairs in 
Kaskaskia, Illinois, and take the fastest ferry across the river. 
Easton, upon arrival, exclaimed that property values had advanced 
at least 200 percent.'® Other men reported that land values had 
gyrated upward 500 percent.”° 
The transiticnal period reflected a scramble for land titles, and it 
was a foregone conclusion that Congress would confirm every one. 
Between January and March, 
1804, Rufus Easton acquired 
four tracts of land in the lower 
districts.2. In May, 1803, Jac- 
ques St. Vrain began purchasing 
at a fantastic pace, and by 
March of the following vear he 
had gathered up twenty-two 
titles that formed two _ solid 
tracts of considerable size, one 
6400 arpents, the other 8750 
arpents, in the district of St. 
Charles.” Simultaneously, Louis 
Labeaume bought up twenty 
claims totaling some 14,200 
arpents adjacent to St. Vrain’s 
smaller tract. All in all, 
Labeaume amassed a solid block 
of twenty-six claims prior to 
May, 1804.23 Charles Gratiot 
picked up titles to three tracts 
Rufus Easton Came to Buy Land (including one for 7056 arpents) 
between November, 1803, and 
May, 1804.74 Even Auguste Chouteau, Sr., who held a large portfolio 
of concessions from lieutenant governors Trudeau and Delassus 
could not resist the temptation to further enlarge his concessions or 
unload some of them upon an active market. For instance, his 





"Houck, History of Missouri, UI, 34. 


™Amos Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana (Philadelphia, 1818), p. 266; Henry M. Brackenridge, 
Views of Louisiana (Pittsburgh, 1814), p. 140. 


"ASP, Lands, 11, 634, 642. By January, 1808, Easton had obtained fifteen titles embracing 
more than 14,000 arpents of land. 


2[bid., 11, 592-94; 617-18. 
“I bid., 11, 616-17. 
“Jbid., I1, 542, 660, 681. 
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purchases included four town lots, two in St. Charles and two 
strategically located on the St. Louis waterfront.” 

The relentless buying spree did not subside with the actual 
transfer to the United States on March 10, 1804. Easton, St. Vrain, 
Labeaume, Auguste and Pierre Chouteau, Jacques Clamorgan, 
James Mackay, and John Mullanphy continued their purchasing 
activities until 1808. Mullanphy in particular began purchasing as 
late as January, 1805, and continued to buy until the latter part of 
August, 1808. His efforts netted him a total of thirteen titles 
embracing slightly more than 6600 arpents of land.*® 

What were the strategic factors behind this pursuit of land titles? 
To the former inhabitants and recently arrived speculators, cession 
to the United States represented a combination of factors that made 
investment in lands an irresistible temptation. Land would be the 
first and foremost demand of a horde of new immigrants pouring 
into the territory from as far back as the headwaters of the Ohio, 
but it might be years before the public lands could be surveyed and 
made ready for actual sale. This was a hypothesis that had been 
borne out in the territories of Ohio and Indiana where the govern- 
ment surveyors had bogged down in swamp lands, had been repulsed 
by mosquitoes as well as Indians, and had run into complicated 
private land claims that demanded immediate adjudication. 

Hence, confronting the immigrant to upper Louisiana was a belt 
of land extending from New Madrid to a point roughly 150 miles 
above St. Louis and ranging inward from the banks of the Missis- 
sippi River anywhere from 60 to 120 miles, where settlement was 
greatly complicated by the blanket of overlapping, unsettled, 
private land claims, making it necessary for the immigrant to 
purchase a concession or permission to settle from a former resident 
or land speculator.*? 

An atmosphere of uneasiness settled over the territory in March, 
1804, when Stoddard issued his first official proclamation requesting 
that all public records pertaining to the private land claims be 
surrendered immediately to the United States.28 About a month 
later the powder keg blew up when the inhabitants were informed of 


*%Jbid., 11, 533, 556, 569, 632, 638, 655, 666. 

“Jbid., II, 466, 467, 472, 620, 641, 647, 653. 

“Curiously, Amos Stoddard recommended that new settlement be limited to a fifty or sixty 
mile belt along the Mississippi because of apparent unrest among the Indians of the interior. See 
his Sketches, pp. 264, 265. 

8Thomas Maitland Marshall (ed.), The Life and Papers of Frederick Bates (St. Louis, 1926), 
I, 21. 
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the act of March 26, 1804, which primarily partitioned the Louisi- 
ana Purchase into two territories, Orleans and Louisiana, with the 
latter falling under the direct supervision of the Governor of the 
Territory of Indiana.?® Attachment to Indiana was immaterial; but 
the death knell to the schemes of many a land jobber was contained 
in the section that declared null and void all grants of land issued 
between the Treaty of St. Ildefonso on October 1, 1800, and actual 
cession to the United States authorities in New Orleans on Decem- 
ber 20, 1803. Were the innumerable concessions parceled out by 
irresponsible post commandants after October 1, 1800, nullified? 
Were the assiduous efforts of the French settlers and speculators to 
obtain any and all titles to land, valid as well as fraudulent, to have 
been in vain? A great deal was at stake.*° 

%U/niled States Statutes at Large, 11, 283. Upon entering the second territorial stage of govern- 
ment in June, 1812, Louisiana was named Missouri. I shall refer to it as Louisiana until that date. 

“The French landowners of Orleans and Louisiana were determined to secure redress. ‘‘It is 
a fact well known," they exhorted, “to your honorable body [Congress| that after the treaty of 
St. Ildefonso, the Spanish authorities continued in possession of this territory, exercised their usual 
acts of sovereignty, and were supposed by her subjects to enjoy their former unlimited right of 
granting away the soil. Hence proceeded that confidence which allured adventurers to this country, 
induced them to accept surveys of land, to enter into possession, and faithfully to perform the usual 
conditions . . . your memorialists hope that some provisicn will be made, by which claimants under 
Spanish titles dated since the first day of October, 1800, shall be confirmed in their rights."’ Terri 


torial Papers, 1X, 526-32, Memorial to Congress by the Territorial House of Representatives 
{Orleans!, November 14, 1805. 
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The Chouteau House, Where Landowners Made Plans 


During the month of April, 1804, a group of St. Louisans 
frequently met at the home of Auguste Chouteau, Sr., and during 
the course of these gatherings a special committee of five men, 
Charles Gratiot, Peter Provenchere, Louis Labeaume, Bernard 
Pratte and Auguste Chouteau, Sr., was organized to keep Congress 
informed of the wishes of the inhabitants. By mid-summer the 
committee went on record as being deeply opposed to free elections 
in the territory, but by September it became evident that the 
committee's chief purpose was to put down all rumors afloat that 
tended to characterize the inhabitants of St. Louis as “‘a set of 
covetous, rapacious land jobbers, who by false, antedated, counter- 
feted deeds, had monopolized”’ all the vacant lands of the terri- 
tory.*' ‘‘Not an inhabitant of this district,’’ the committee deplored, 
‘“‘was on the spot [meaning the floor of Congress] to destroy those 
unfounded accusations.’ In January, 1805, the committee dis- 
patched Elgius Fromentin and Auguste Chouteau, Sr., to Washing- 
ton to lobby for the repeal of the hated act of March 26, 1804. The 
fortunes of the land claimants hung in balance as Fromentin and 
Chouteau set off for Washington. 

Meanwhile, in the American settlements of the Ste. Genevieve 
district another committee had been formed and from its meetings 
emerged resolutions condemning the St. Louis committee as an 
“apparent design . . . to form and carry into effect a plan, whereby 
the opinions and wishes of a few might be palmed upon the public; 

“Territorial Papers, X111, 33-37, Committee of the Inhabitants of St. Louis to Citizens of 
Upper Louisiana, July 28, 1804. 


%Jbid., XIII, 43-46, Minutes of a Meeting at St. Louis, September 14, 1804, 
*%ASP, Misc., 1, 400-405. 
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upon the Constitutional authorities of the Country and upon Con- 
gress, as the sentiments of the majority of the people of Upper 
Louisiana.”” The American committee vowed to appoint its own 
representatives to consult with Congress and Governor William 
Henry Harrison.** This was the final step in setting the stage for the 
bitter struggle over the land claims. 

Louisiana's attachment to the Territory of Indiana proved to be 
temporary, and on July 4, 1805, the notorious General James 
Wilkinson arrived in St. Louis to 
assume the responsibilities of 
Territorial Governor of Louisi- 
ana.® The inhabitants of 
St. Louis were especially elated 
at his arrival. Auguste Chou- 
teau, Charles Gratiot, and 
Antoine Soulard proclaimed: 
wi the political wishes of the 
citizens of St. Louis are accom- 
plished. The many vicissitudes 
of Government ... have... been 
brought to a close. Apprehen- 
sions for our future destiny, the 
clouds of uncertainly, of inqui- 





etude . . . are dissipated, by the 
dawn of political liberty, which 


Courtesy Filson Club 


General James Wilkinson, Terri- : m9 : 
torial Governor of Louisiana. now begins to expand and 


brighten the Western Hem- 
Wilkinson's arrival produced a happy effect evervwhere 
except in the Ste. Genevieve district.*” 


isphere.’"*® 


Certain men in key territorial administrative positions had been 
careful to make preparations for General Wilkinson's arrival. Amos 
Stoddard wrote long letters to Wilkinson which were full of vital 
information about the land claims issue.*® Governor Harrison, an 
obliging friend of Auguste Chouteau, Sr., and Julien Dubuque, 
contacted Wilkinson and suggested that he form an alliance with 


“Territorial Papers, XI11, 41-43, Resolutions of a Committee of Ste. Genevieve and New 
Bourbon, September 2, 1804. 

“Ibid., XIII, 155, Proclamation by Governor Wilkinson, July 4, 1805; Marshall, Bales Papers, 
I, 23 

“Territorial Papers, X11, 149-50, Citizens of St. Louis to Governor Wilkinson, July 3, 1805. 

“Ibid., XII1, 164-72, Governor Wilkinson to the Secretary of War, July 27, 1805. 

“Ibid., XIII, 8-9, (footnote 14). References to the Stoddard Manuscript Collection in the 
Missouri Historical Society. 
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the French inhabitants as soon as he arrived in St. Louis.*® Not 
long after Wilkinson arrived, it was reported that he had been 
warmly received by the French.*® 

Upon the arrival of Wilkinson, open warfare broke out among 
the rival land claimants. ‘There is probably no part of the United 
States so much torn to pieces as Louisiana,’’ one observer deplored. 
By Christmas, 1805, the factional strife had stripped the territory of 
any semblance of unity.*' Meanwhile, certain inhabitants, appar- 
ently oblivious to the chaos about them, assured President Jefferson 
that they were perfectly satisfied with the administration of Gover- 
nor Wilkinson, and despite the barrage of petitions to the contrary, 
they wished to express their utmost confidence in him.” 

The initial step in adjudication of the land claims was the 
appointment of a surveyor general for the territory with instructions 
to collect all evidence pertaining to all claims to land arising from 
the French and Spanish dominion, survey them at private expense, 
and record all results (along with all pertinent documents) in a suit- 
able book for presentation to the Board of Land Commissioners. 
Recommendations for the appointment had been presented to the 
Treasury as early as December, 1803. However, it was deemed good 
policy to retain Antoine Soulard, who had served as Surveyor Gen- 
eral for Upper Louisiana under Trudeau and Delassus, ‘‘not only 
because he is as well or better qualified to discharge [the duties] than 
any other person who can be found there, but because he is a for- 
eigner; and his appointment will strongly endear his friends to the 
government.”’ The French, in other words, would be on their good 
behavior in hopes that they, too, might receive appointments.“ 

Of course, there was no end of mellifluous praise for Soulard. 
He was perfectly honest, an excellent draftsman, and a man of 
“honor and probity.’’** But, unfortunately, there was a degree 
of subterfuge woven into this fabric of political expediency and 
professional excellence. 

“%Jbid., XIII, 134, The Governor of Indiana Territory to James Wilkinson, June 7, 1805. 

“I bid., X111, 269-70, Judge Lucas to the Secretary of the Treasury, November 12, 1805. 

“\/bid., XI1L1, 270-73, William C. Carr to the Attorney General, November 13, 1805; /bid., 
pp. 319-24, Carr to the Attorney General, December 24, 1805. 

“Jbid., XIII, 329-49, Memorial to the President by the Citizens of the Territory, December 27, 
1805. Just seven of the petitioners, Auguste Chouteau, Sr., Charles Gratiot, Jacques Clamorgan, 
Manuel Lisa, Antoine Soulard, Bernard Pratte, and James Richardson, later submitted collectively 


for confirmation by the Board of Commissioners more than seventy claims that embraced roughly 
one million arpents of land. See ASP, Lands, I1, 463-688. 

“Territorial Papers, X11, 11-12, George Muter and Benjamin Sebastian to John Breckinridge, 
December 12, 1803. 

“Jbid., XIEL, 26, John B. C. Lucas to the Secretary of the Treasury, June 25, 1804. 
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In November, 1804, Soulard launched his work with great 
enthusiasm and promised to follow carefully the instructions mapped 
; out for him by Governor Harri- 
son.*© When James Wilkinson 
assumed the responsibilities of 
the territorial governorship of 
Louisiana in July, 1805, he not 
only extended Soulard’s commis- 
sion but also streamlined the 
latter’s duties to such a degree 
that their performance was mere 
routine.** 

Heretofore, the surveys of all 
public lands had fallen under the 
direct supervision of the sur- 
vevor general of the United 
States. Why was an exception 
made for the Territory of Louisi- 
ana? Ironically, it was to pre- 
vent untold “confusion, frauds 
and pillage,’’ which were likely 
to spring up as a result of Dis- 





Antoine Soulard, Surveyor General : : * ; 4 
of the Territory. trict Judge Rufus Easton's deci- 


sion to allow any _ individual 
claimant to survey his own claim and present the plats to the 
recorder of land titles. For that reason Governor Wilkinson retained 
Soulard as surveyor general of the territory under a clause in the act 
of March 2, 1805, which, in his opinion, gave him unlimited powers 


to “avert impending mischief.’’4? Easton’s decision, tailored for the 


benefit of the small land claimant, in the lower districts especially, 
had been checkmated by Governor Wilkinson who acted in behalf 
of the St. Louis land junto. 

Circumstances gave Soulard a free hand on the surveys. All 
survey plat books pertaining to Louisiana on deposit in the Spanish 


‘Ibid., XIL1, 81-82, Advertisement Relative to Surveys, January 2, 1805. 

“Ibid., XIII, 435-36, Governor Wilkinson to the Secretary of State, November 12, 1805. 
Fast action was implied in Wilkinson's new set of instructions. Soulard could commission as many 
deputies as he felt the situation demanded. In the case of overcrowding or overlapping, only 
Soulard’s verbal consent would be required to remove the concession elsewhere. The surveying 
fees were on a regressive scale: two cents per acre for the first 1000 acres; one and one-half cents 
for the next 500 acres; one cent for tracts between 1500 and 3000 acres; and one-half cent for all 
tracts in excess of 3000 acres. /bid., XIII, 437-38, Regulations for Surveying by Governor Wilkin- 
son, November 2, 1805. 

“Jbid., XIL1, 435-37, Governor Wilkinson to the Secretary of State, November 12, 1805. 
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archives in New Orleans had either been burned in 1788 or 1794, or 
had been packed off to Pensacola by the Intendant Don Juan 
Ventura Morales before United States authorities could lay their 
hands on them, and now Soulard was searching the territory for the 
remaining ones.** How could his work be challenged when all the 
original evidence had been either burned or lost or was now in his 
hands? It was a foregone conclusion that no amount of persuasion 
could induce him to surrender the valid surveys. However, despite 
the unreliability and much publicized notoriety of Soulard’s surveys, 
the land claimants were requested to present these very surveys 
before the Board of Land Commissioners in order to substantiate the 
validity of their claims. 

The only soluticn was to eclipse the authority of Soulard and 
place the surveys under the direction of the Surveyor General of the 
United States.*® Accordingly, an act of February 28, 1806, extended 
the powers of the surveyor general to the Territory of Louisiana, and 
Soulard’s official activities came to an abrupt halt.*°° However, 
Governors Wilkinson and Harrison immediately used their influence 
on the Treasury, urging the retention of Soulard and his assistants.°! 
To Surveyor General Jared Mansfield, stationed in Cincinnati, this 
was a preposterous request; fortunately, he succeeded in having his 
good friend Silas Bent appointed Principal Deputy Surveyor 
to Louisiana.® 

To resume Soulard’s work proved no easy task for Silas Bent, 
who arrived in St. Louis in mid-September. First, the pursuit of 
Soulard and the stolen records proved to be no small task. Even- 
tually he found them, ‘blush of accuracy,’’ full of “‘erasures and 
apparent alterations, in the possession of the clerk to the Board of 
Land Commissioners.’ In the course of his field work Bent’s 
suspicions of alteration and fraud were substantiated more con- 
vincingly than he had expected. Trees, certified as blazed in 1799, 
had scarcely more than three grains of bark grown over their outer 
“Jbid., IX, 526-32, Memorial to Congress by the Territorial House of Representatives 
{Orleans], November 14, 1805. 

*/bid., X 111, 432-35, The Secretary of the Treasury to Thomas Worthington, February 8, 1806. 

“U'nited States Statutes at Large, 11, 352. The purpose of the act, remarked Secretary of the 
Treasury Albert Gallatin, ‘“‘was to secure the survey and other records here-to-fore in the possession 
of Mr. Soulard.”” See Territorial Papers, X111, 536, The Secretary of the Treasury to Jared Mans- 
field, July 3, 1806. 

Territorial Papers, X111, 491, Governor Wilkinson to Jared Mansfield, April 19, 1806; /bid., 
p. 492, The Governor of Indiana Territory to Jared Mansfield, April 19, 1806. 

82/bid., XI11, 519-20, Jared Mansfield to the Secretary of the Treasury, June 14, 1806; /bid., 
p. 536, The Secretary of the Treasury to Jared Mansfield, July 3, 1806. 

38Jbid., XIV, 8-9, Silas Bent to Jared Mansfield, September 22, 1806. 
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edges seven years later. ‘‘The Records,” Bent concluded, ‘‘have 
evidently undergone revolution . . . leaves cut out, plats and surveys 
pasted in . . . names rewritten; the frauds were easily detected by 
the ‘striking contrasts in the colors of ink used.’’*4 

The actual field surveys had been ‘executed in a most careless 
manner.” Field notes were never taken, and the sources were laid 
down at variance up to seven degrees. In fact, the surveys of 
Soulard were so chaotic that an attempt to iron out all the inconsis- 
tencies to the satisfaction of every land claimant, Bent estimated, 
would cost more than a survey of the whole territory.*> The conces- 
sions were so faded, torn, and plastered with “indecipherable 
markings,” giving no clue to their relative position, that Bent was 
compelled to go out and look for the tracts in question himself. The 
majority of Bent’s deputies quit in disgust, complaining that they 
would not travel without allowances.*® 


Meanwhile, Soulard frequented the board meetings to vindicate 
his past actions and argue that his honor and integrity were imper- 
vious to criticism because, of all the former Spanish officials, he had 
laid claim to the least amount of land—some 3130 arpents of which 
title to 1042 was complete.*” Months later he asserted with amazing 
glibness that the obvious and careless manner in which he had 
altered the records could be regarded “‘as a proof of sincerity and 
good faith."” The same intention performed for a good friend, he 
concluded, “‘could have been better effected by loosening the strings 
of both ends of the quire [a quire is a medieval expression for a 
collection of loosely bound manuscripts] and substituting in the 
room of the old sheet a new whole one containing the Same Plots 
with the designed alterations.’’*® That he should be held above 
suspicion seemed obvious to Soulard, but he had helped compound 
the already difficult and tangled problem of the ownership of land 
in the new Territory of Louisiana. 


This is the first of three articles on private land claims in Missouri. ‘‘ Part IT: 
The Board of Land Commissioners” will appear in the April issue. 


“I bid., XIV, 13-14, Silas Bent to Jared Mansfield, October 5, 1806. 

*Ibid., XIV, 51-52, Silas Bent to Jared Mansfield, December 21, 1806. Orders to survey 
concessions bordering the road between Carondelet and St. Louis could not possibly be carried 
out with accuracy, because now many new roads connected the towns. 

“Ibid., XV, 408-409, 432, 509-12, 590, letters from Silas Bent to Jared Mansfield, 1810-1812. 

“Ibid., XI, 533-35, Antoine Soulard to the Land Commissioners, May 2, July 24, 1806. 
His figures show a marked disparity to the first report of the Board of Land Commissioners which 
revealed that he submitted claims to land embracing 5100 arpents. See ASP, Lands, Il, 534. 


‘Ibid., XIV, 29-33, Antoine Soulard to the Land Commissioners, November 5, 1806. 














THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL 
PERSONALITY OF THOMAS H. BENTON 


BY PERRY MC CANDLESS* 


Immediately after his arrival in St. Louis in 1815, Thomas H. 
Benton associated himself with the conservative economic interests 
which dominated Missouri politics. He appears to have accepted 
the political situation as he found it and began to advance his public 
career in line with the interests of established territorial leaders. 
Thus, Benton gained an early foothold in Missouri politics and, as 
editor of the St. Louis Enquirer, had established himself by 1820 as 
an able political spokesman for all Missourians.' 

Editor-politician Benton was the spokesman for political action, 
not for a political philosophy. To promote the settlement and 
development of Missouri, Benton’s St. Louis Enquirer advocated a 
broad program which required government action. Within this 
program the only real political principle with which Benton was 
concerned was that of State rights. He vigorously asserted that the 
power to determine the status of slavery in Missouri rested with the 
people of the state, not with Congress. Although his fight for state- 
hood without slavery restriction was of great importance in estab- 
lishing Benton as a popular political figure in Missouri, the effect 
came more from the almost universal demand for slavery than 
from any question of state rights as a general political principle.” 
Undoubtedly Benton was more concerned with winning political sup- 
port than he was with supporting a rather vague political principle. 

During his early years in the Senate, Benton was much impressed 
by three staunch Jeffersonian Republicans: John Randolph, 
Nathaniel Macon, and John Taylor of Caroline.* These were the 

*Perry McCandless, born in Lincoln, Missouri, received his B.S. degree from Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, M.A. from Southern Methodist University, and Ph.D. from the University 
of Missouri. He is now assistant professor of social studies, Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. ° 

'For a more complete account of Benton's early years in St. Louis, see the author's “Thomas H. 
Benton, His Source of Political Strength in Missouri from 1815 to 1838" (unpublished doctor's 
dissertation, University of Missouri, 1953), Chaps. I and II. 

*Harrison A. Trexler, Slavery in Missouri 1804-1865 (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, 1914), Series XXXII, No. 2, 100-108; Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, Missouri's Struggle for Statehood (Jefferson City, 1916), pp. 109-33. 

‘Benton recorded his warm regard for the Republican leadership given by John Randolph and 
their close personal relationship. Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years View (New York, 1897), I, 
473-75. Of Nathaniel Macon, Benton wrote, ‘... Mr. Macon was the real Cincinnatus of America 

. my hereditary friend through four generations, my mentor in the first seven years of my sena- 
torial, and the last seven of his senatorial life. ...' /bid., 1, 118. And of John Taylor of Caroline, 


Benton said, “. . . I can hardly figure to myself the ideal of a republican statesman more perfect 
and complete than he [Taylor] was in reality... ." Jbid., 1, 45. 
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men credited by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., with being the ‘‘keepers 
of the Jeffersonian conscience.’’* Association with such men 
undoubtedly influenced Benton’s political thinking. He may have 
contrasted their political philosophy with the political concepts of 
his conservative St. Louis associates who had dominated the politics 
of the Missouri Territory. The defeat of this established group in 
Missouri's first state election may have convinced Benton that there 
was real political strength in Republican principles.® 
Schlesinger states that Randolph, Macon, and Taylor: 

. were in a sense apostles of futility. Their prevailing mood was pessim- 
ism, their predominant tone complaint, their record a series of defeats. 
Yet ... They were transmitters of the Jeffersonian heritage. They cherished a 
set of values in discouraging times when the values seemed impossible of 
realization.® 
In the hands of the doctrinaires, Jeffersonianism had become a 

‘melancholy and defeatist creed.’"7 


Unlike the old Jeffersonians, Benton was in no sense a doc- 
trinaire, and he certainly had no defeatist outlook toward life or 
possible accomplishments. As an able political spokesman, vigorous 
in his political action, Benton played an important role in restoring 
Republican principles to a new political strength in the age of 
Jacksonian Democracy. But Benton had an even greater oppor- 
tunity for a positive and successful role than did the old Jefferson- 
ians. At the time he was launching his political career, the growing 
strength of the West was demanding a greater share in the deter- 
mination of government policy and the destruction of government 
created for or aiding special privilege. The broadening of the 
suffrage, as in the Missouri Constitution,’ made the wishes of the 
masses a greater force with which to be reckoned. Coming from the 
new West, Benton may well have had a fresh approach and a 
broader vision of hope for the future. He associated his political 
career with the changing political pattern, and he acted as the 
national agent for the demands of the western masses at a time when 
the popular strength was sufficient to make realization of their 
goals possible. 


‘Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1946), Chap. III. 

‘Shoemaker, Struggle for Statehood, pp. 265-69; Benton to John Scott, August 30, 1820, Benton 
Papers, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. 

"Schlesinger, The Age of Jackson, p. 29. 

lbid., p. 61. 

‘The Missouri Constitution provided that all free, white, adult male citizens of the United 
States could vote for all elective public officials. Constitution of Missouri 1820, Art. II, Sec., 10. 
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Benton does not appear to have developed Republican prin- 
ciples in the sense of political theory. He associated Republicanism 
with immediate problems and drove with great energy through 
political action to accomplish a specific goal. For example, in the 
debates over the Foote resolution and over South Carolina's efforts 
toward nullification of federal law, Benton’s first concern was with 
specific programs. He sought a liberal land policy and tariff reduc- 
tion, but he stood aside for the debates on State rights. While 
Webster stressed oratory and Calhoun advanced logic, Benton 
dealt with specific programs. Benton’s forte was facts, and one of 
his favorite expressions in Senate debate was, “‘What are the 
facts? ... Give us the facts.’’® 

Actually, Benton was typical of other Jacksonian leaders. They 
were not political philosophers, and they made few contributions to 
democratic political theory. The Jacksonians were men of action, 
and their strength lay in effecting a broader application of already 
familiar principles... Nor was Benton an originator of specific 
political programs. An issue as important to his success as the 
graduation of the price of public land was not his idea. Graduation 
had been considered as early as 1790, and it had been proposed in the 
Senate by Henry Johnson of Louisiana in 1820." The proposed 
constitutional amendment to provide for the direct election of the 
President, with which Benton’s name became so closely associated, 
was introduced in Congress by Senator Mahlon Dickerson of New 
Jersey,'* and oppostion to a Bank of the United States, for which 
Benton gained a great following, dated from the first days of the 
Union. Nevertheless, Benton accepted such proposals, popularized 
them, fought for them, and made them a basis for his public career. 
He timed his action to changing political and economic conditions 
and secured the greatest possible accomplishment and maximum 
political support for himself. 

The basic political principle upon which Benton appears to have 
acted after his first election in 1820 was a recognition of the great 
source of political power that rested with the people. He probably 
did not arrive at this principle through theoretical analysis but 
through the acceptance of an existing political fact. He had wit- 


*Benton, View, |, 138; Benton to Judge Nathaniel B. Tucker, February 11, 1833, “‘Corre- 
spondence of Judge Tucker, "' William and Mary College Quarterly, X11 (October, 1903), 86-87. 

John Wentworth, Congressional Reminiscences (Chicago, 1882), p. 46. 

“Charles E. Merriam, A History of American Political Theories (New York, 1936), p. 176. 

"Benjamin H. Hibbard, A History of the Public Land Policies (New York, 1939), pp. 289-300 

Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 1 sess. (1821-22), 1, 33, 38. 
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nessed the victory of the people against his own associates in the 
Missouri general elections of 1820, then the great popular swing to 





Thomas Hart Benton Speaking at 
St. Louis. 


ridiculed the necessity to refine the popular discretion, and he wrote: 


“é 


believed that a popular election was the method for the selection of 
public officials most free from intrigue and corruption and that, ‘The 
American people . . . know that the popular election has given them 


“Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin, Missouri), March 29, 1825, 


‘Benton, View, I, 205-206. 











. away with all his [Tocqueville’s] fanciful theory of wise elections 
by small electoral colleges, and silly ones by the people!" Benton 


Andrew Jackson in 1824. In the 
contest between Jackson and 
Adams that followed the general 
election, Benton supported Jack- 
son because he believed that 
Jackson was favored by the great 
majority of Missourians.'* Once 
Benton accepted the power of 
the people as a fact, he gave sup- 
port to it as a desirable political 
principle in such action as the 
effort to abolish the electoral 
college and to provide for a direct 
election of the President. Sup- 
port of such a basic right as effec- 
tive universal, white, manhood 
suffrage was in itself a strong bid 
for the popular vote. 

It is highly probable that Ben- 
ton developed a sincere respect 
for the opinion of the masses. 
Alexis de Tocqueville, a French 
observer of American society, 
wrote that the American repub- 
lics would have to introduce the 
plan of election by an elected 
body more frequently into their 
system of representation, or they 
would quite likely perish. Ben- 
ton took violent exception to 
Tocqueville's obsdervation. He 
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every eminent public man they ever had.’"* He upheld the wisdom 
of popular action against Tocqueville’s statement that the people 
were unwise in opposing the Bank of the United States. Benton’s 
position was that ‘‘The ‘well-informed classes’ have bowed not 
merely to the decision, but to the intelligence of the masses. ... All 
have yielded to that instinctive sagacity of the people, which is an 
overmatch for book-learning; and which being the result of common 
sense, is usually right; and being disinterested, is always honest.’’!” 

His own long service in the Senate was no doubt proof to Benton 
of the wisdom of the masses. Although the election of United States 
senators by the state legislature actually was not compatible with 
Benton's stated ideas on direct elections, he considered action by a 
state legislature as identical with a direct expression of the popular 
will.’ The limited area and number of people represented by a state 
legislator, together with Benton's belief that the representative was 
a mere agent of the will of his constituents, did offer a logical basis 
for Benton to think of his own elections as an expression of direct 
popular action. 

Benton’s concept of the relationship between the people and 
their political representative was stated by him just prior to his first 
re-election. He wrote a fellow Missouri politician, Dr. William Carr 
Lane: “. .. my motto is, if the people are against me, I want no 
member [of the General Assembly] to vote for me.’’'® Later he said 
that the real protection of the rights of the people rested in the 
suffrage, with the representative acting only as the agent of the 
people in perfect subordination to their will.2° Under this principle a 
legislator never could be independent of his constituents, and Benton 
did not except himself. He informed the people of Missouri that he 
held office subject to their will rather than for the established six- 
vear tenure. He stated many times that he always acted in accord- 
ance with the expressed wishes of his constituents and that he would 
resign at any time the people demanded it through their legislature 
or in any other authoritative way.”! 


bid. 

"[bid., p. 228. 

‘Benton interpreted the provision of the Constitution of the United States which provided 
that the state legislatures could propose amendments as having, “. . . very wisely made provision 


for the popular initiative of constitutional amendment.” Benton, View, I, 79. 

Benton to William Carr Lane, January 2, 1827, Benton Papers. 

*Benton to Robert Punshon and others, Missouri Argus (St. Louis, Missouri), December 4, 
1835. 

"Missouri Intelligencer, October 10, 1828; Benton to Gov. Daniel Dunklin, January 1, 1833, 
Benton Papers; Jeffersonian Republican (Jefferson City, Missouri), January 23, 1833; Jefferson 
Inquirer (Jefferson City, Missouri), May 29, 1847. 
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Throughout his senatorial career Benton appealed directly to the 
people. During the period of his greatest popularity he sponsored 
measures that were popular with the majority of Missourians, and 
he publicly described his work in the Senate as an extension and 
culmination of the wishes of his constituents.” Although the editor 
of the Missouri Republican was criticizing Benton for making false 
claims, he correctly stated an important Benton characteristic when 
he wrote, ‘‘The Col. [Benton] seems determined that no man shall 
compete with him, or have the credit of trying to do any thing for 
the interests of the West but himself.’’* 

Benton gave careful attention to expressed wishes of his con- 
stituents and particular attention to resolutions and instructions of 
the Missouri General Assembly. This was one of the points his 
supporters gave great play in Missouri. The St. Louis Beacon 
carried such editorials as ‘Benton . . . represents the sentiments of 
the people of Missouri; he speaks their voice, and acts as they would 
act; he carries their wishes and their views into execution, and [he is] 
true to his trust... .""** In central Missouri the Western Monitor 
informed its readers that Benton followed the instructions of 
the General Assembly while Senator David Barton ignored them.”® 
Benton publicly offered to resign if instructed to vote against 
his announced position on the Bank issue.** Since the right of 
instruction by the General Assembly appears to have been a 
generally accepted principle in Missouri, Benton undoubtedly 
was wise in leaving no opening for criticism of his actions as not 
representing the wishes of his constituents or the instructions of 
the General Assembly. 

Benton's concept of the power of the people was related to his 
ideas on political party organization and party function. For Benton 
the purpose of a political party was to secure unity of action for a 
common cause. In February of 1835, the pro-Benton Jeffersonian 
Republican began to carry under its masthead the following Benton 
quotation: “Union, harmony, self-denial, concession—every thing 
for the cause nothing for men.’’?? The pro-Benton Missouri Argus 
explained Benton’s break with Henry Clay on the above principle. 

Benton to Gov. Daniel Dunklin, Missouri Intelligencer, February 16, 1833; Benton to the 
Citizens of Frederick Town, Missouri Argus, May 12, 1837; Benton speech at Jefferson City, 
Jefferson Inquirer, May 29, 1847; St. Louis Beacon, April 1, 1830. 

%Missouri Republican, March 16, 1826. 
™St. Louis Beacon, April 1, 1830. 
*Western Monitor (Fayette, Missouri), May 12, 1830. 


*St. Louis Beacon, November 17, 1831. 
"Jeffersonian Republican, February 7, 1835. 
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The editor stated that Clay deserted the cause when he voted for 
Adams, but Benton was no man-worshipper and remained consistent 
to the ‘“‘democratic”’ principles.** Benton apparently believed that 
party unity could be achieved by direct loyalty of the people to 
issues. He first accepted Jackson’s name as a symbol of the party 
program around which loyalty and unity of action could be rallied. 
But after 1828, when many candidates claimed to be Jackson men 
but did not support the party program, Benton changed the 
emphasis of party loyalty to issues and measures.”® 

Benton did not want any party organization that stood between 
the people and the object of their choice. He feared that party 
organization and party machinery might be controlled by a few 
political leaders and hamper the free expression of the popular will, 
and he expressed his great opposition to the nominating caucus and 
convention.*® When strong party machinery did develop after 1838, 
Benton was not a part of it. 

By 1835 Benton began to define definitely the basis of party 
distinction. He stated that there were two parties struggling for 
political control—one believing that property and money should 
rule, the other defending the inalienable right of the people to 
govern.*! Later in the same year Benton declared that the war 
against the Bank of the United States was just the beginning 
because, ‘Chartered companies, with exclusive and extra-ordinary 
privileges, are the legislative evil and opprobrium of the age in which 
we live.” This definition of party distinction was in a sense a 
statement of political philosophy, but it was a philosophy that 
existed long before Benton expressed it. Benton’s contribution was a 
vigorous application to immediate situations of already existing 
principles—application made at the opportune time. 

The great strength of the Jackson movement was based on the 
achievement of two principal aims—greater popular participation in 
government and equality of economic opportunity with a strong 
attack upon special privilege. The first of these Benton accepted 
and followed as a working principle. On the second he was an 
aggressive and publicized agent of the people. Both factors con- 

28Missouri Argus, June 21, 1838. 

*Benton to Finis Ewing, November 12, 1831, Benton Papers. 

*Benton speech at Jefferson City, October 8, 1840, reprinted in Jefferson Inquirer, August 31, 
1843; Benton, View, I, iv, 205-208, II, 628. An exception to Benton's general opposition to conven- 
tions was expressed and followed by him in the Missouri congressional election of 1831. Jeffersonian 
Republican, October 8, 1831. 


%1Missouri Argus, September 4, 1835. 
Washington Globe, November 21, 1835, cited in Schlesinger, Age of Jackson, p. 175. 













































Benton Represents Missouri in 
Statuary Hall in the National 
Capitol 


until his later years. 


to 1821 (St. Louis, 1888), p. 294. 
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tributed greatly te Benton’s political popularity during the period in 
which Jacksonian Democracy dominated the West. 


In spite of his professed devo- 
tion to the people, Benton’s con- 
tact with Missourians was indi- 
rect and impersonal. Through- 
out the decade of his greatest 
popularity, from 1828 to 1838, 
he did not tour the state. He 
regularly came to St. Louis in the 
summers, although often without 
his family,** but apparently on 
only two occasions did he visit 
areas outside the city. Benton 
maintained his actual residence 
in Washington where Mrs. Ben- 
ton owned a house, and he stayed 
in the home of his niece when he 
was in St. Louis.** No evidence 
has been found that Benton 
maintained wide contacts in Mis- 
souri by personal correspond- 
ence. He did not follow a regular 
policy of reporting personally to 
his constituents through the 
newspapers. Letters “To the 
People of Missouri” and letters 
written to individuals which 


were submitted to the press for publication were few in number 


Nor was Benton really one of the masses. By nature he appears 
to have been an aristocrat. Not of the agrarian frontier type that 
actually broke the soil of Missouri, he came as a lawyer-gentleman. 
He settled in the most developed part of the Missouri Territory, and 
his St. Louis associates were from the upper classes. Benton never 
altered his customs or manner of living from that of the elite. 
Although he said with emphasis, “Benton and the People, Benton 


“Jessie Benton Fremont, Souvenirs of My Time (Boston, 1887), p. 130. 


“John P. Darby, Personal Recollections of Many Prominent People Whom I Have Known 
(St. Louis, 1880), p. 182; Frederic Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days from 1804 
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and Democracy, are one and the same, sir; synonymous terms, sir ;— 
synonymous terms, sir;’ he never actually considered himself as 
one of the people.** 

Benton’s personality was described by many of his contem- 
poraries. He was termed aloof, distant, cold, haughty, domineering, 
and egotistical—a man very limited in his subjects of conversation, 
somewhat of a bore, and without personal charm that drew other 
men to him for close association. Aggressive by nature, Benton did 
not use the art of gentle persuasion but acted to crush his opposition. 
Not a social figure in any way, he made few informal contacts. He 
not only failed to mix with the people but made little effort to meet 
the voters personally. Although he received many invitations to 
public dinners in his honor, he rarely accepted.** It was not until 
after 1840 that the worst of Benton’s personal characteristics were 
developed to their highest degree. He grew consistently more 
arbitrary and dictatorial with his associates as well as with his 
enemies; he became more egotistical and confident of his position 
and power to crush any opposition. Disagreement with his views 
made a personal enemy; he became bitter and personal in vindictive 
public speeches. He made compromise impossible. Men who had 
been his followers and who had respected and followed his leadership 
were driven from him.*” 

After 1838, Benton made annual speaking tours in Missouri that 
covered at least the central part of the state. The fact that he began 
to make this more direct approach to the people by personal appear- 
ances is evidence that he was aware of growing opposition, particu- 
larly from Missouri political leaders who stood between him and the 
people. During these tours Benton’s contemporaries described him 
as increasingly aloof, egotistical, and vindictive. Although he 
appeared before the people, he still did not ‘come early and stay 


*Darby, Personal Recollections, p. 184. 

“Missouri Argus, July 16, 1835. 

The statements of Benton's character traits have been derived from the study of his words 
and acts, and from the observations made by his contemporaries including: Darby, Personal 
Recollections, pp. 184-88; Wentworth, Congressional Reminiscences, p. 48; W. V. N. Bay, Reminis- 
cences of the Bench and Bar of Missouri (St. Louis, 1878), pp. 7-9; L. T. Collier, ‘Recollections of 
Thomas H. Benton, " Missouri Historical Review, VIII (April, 1914), 137; Charles P. Johnson, 
Personal Recollections of Some of Missouri's Eminent Statesmen and Lawyers (Columbia, 1903), 
pp. 2-6; James O. Broadhead, ‘‘Reminiscences of Hon. James O. Broadhead,” in A. J. D. Stewart, 
(ed.), The History of the Bench and Bar of Missouri (St. Louis, 1898), pp. 15-16; George H. Shields, 
“The Old Missouri Bar,” in ibid., p. 112; Henry S. Foote, The Bench and Bar of the South and 
Southwest (St. Louis, 1876), pp. 160-61; Peter Carr, Speeches of Peter Carr (St. Louis, 1855), p. 4; 
Samuel Treat, ‘‘Reminiscences,"" MSS, Judge Samuel Treat Papers, Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis. See also, Benton, View, I, iii-iv; William M. Meigs, The Life of Thomas H. Benton 
(Philadelphia, 1924), Chap. XXIII; Jefferson Inquirer, June 2, 1849, April 6, 1850, 
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late,’’ nor did he shake the hands or personally converse with those 
who came to hear him. These speaking tours may have had an 
adverse influence on Benton’s popularity. Many people who 
previously had known Benton only as a great name and as a symbol 
of the West now saw him for the first time. When he publicly 
displayed his egotism and attacked his opposition with bitter per- 
sonal invective, Benton lowered himself from a position of aloofness 
that had commanded and secured respect to that of a more common 
and less inspirational figure. Voters who had admired him from afar 
may have been much less impressed when they witnessed his more 
human tendencies. 


But Benton was also described by some of the same contem- 
poraries as one of the most striking figures of his time—a man who 
carried himself with great dignity and poise, gave the appearance of 
being a great natural leader of men, and caused strangers to inquire 
as to his identity. 


One American historian, in a study of the period in which Benton 
gained his political foothold, wrote that for a man to succeed on the 
frontier, he ‘‘... had to be more than a sharp man or a bold man, or a 
well-connected man; one had to be acutely sensible . . . to one’s 
personal myth, and one had to be able to project this myth upon any 
human situation. . . .’"** Although this was said of Henry Clay's 
keen awareness of the value of his personal myth, it appears that 
Benton was no less concerned. Benton endeavored to impress 
Missourians with a reputation as a vigorous leader of the West and 
as a leader endowed with natural talents for his position. Without 
having the benefit of a war record Benton built his own personal 
reputation as a fighter for the rights of the West and as a symbol of 
the rights of the masses against the few. The characteristics of com- 
mand and leadership necessary to gain and hold high political office 
came naturally to Benton, and he appears to have developed his 
political personality around these traits. To construct an aura of 
leadership around one’s name it was not necessary to associate with 
the common man, It was not the hand-shaking sycophant that won 
the political support of the frontiersman. Nor did Missourians select 
their most important public officials from the masses. They appar 
ently wanted a hero who was a fighting and respected leader—a 
man who would speak with authority for the West. Benton met 
those qualifications. As a contemporary Missouri politician, 


*George Dangerfield, The Era of Good Feelings (New York, 1952), p. 12. 
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W. V. N. Bay, stated, Missourians knew Benton not personally 
but by his acts.*® 


Benton’s name, his national reputation, and his work for the 
direct interest of Missouri were kept constantly before the people by 
friendly editors. Generous extracts from his Senate speeches were 
printed and laudatory letters to the editor were common. Benton 
probably sapplied a part of the letters and perhaps even some of the 
favorable editorials. *° 


The pro-Benton papers presented him as a man of recognized 
national importance of whom Missourians could be justly proud. 
The editor of the Missouri Argus declared that Benton's great 
genius, “.. . unrestrained by State bounds, seizes the standard of the 
Union for the measure of his action, and the sphere of his local 
influence is the area of the Nation... .’’“' The pro-Benton papers 
also printed articles laudatory to Benton from out-of-state papers.” 
Western pride must have been stirred by such articles as the one 
from the Old Dominion in Virginia which stated, ‘‘Mr. Webster will 
regret the day he ever roused the ‘Lion of the West [Benton]’.* 
Benton evidently believed the publication of out-of-state articles 
praising his work was of significant political value, for he supplied 
such articles to friendly papers.‘ Benton’s concern about favorable 
presentation in the press was reflected in his custom of submitting 
a synopsis of his speeches to the newspapers to assure correct 
reporting of them. 


Benton's national prominence was forcefully brought to the 
attention of Missourians through the pro-Benton papers in connec- 
tion with nation-wide discussion of him as a candidate for still higher 
office. Prior to the national elections of 1836, Missouri papers 
reported that Benton had been nominated for Vice President by 
groups and conventions in various states including Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana, Virginia, and Mississippi. After 1836, he began to 


%Bay, Reminiscences, p. 7. 

“Daniel M. Grissom, ‘Personal Recollections of Distinguished Missourians,’’ Missouri His- 
torial Review, XVIII (January, 1924), p. 139. 

‘t\Missouri Argus, December 9, 1836. 

“Missouri Intelligencer, November 2, 1826; St. Louis Beacon, January 13, March 11, 1830; 
Jeffersonian Republican, June 24, August 29, 1834; Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Advocate (St. Louis), 
January 31, 1835. 

“Missouri Argus, December 9, 1836. 

“Missouri Intelligencer, October 25, 1834; William C, Todd, “Reminiscence of Benton," 
itlantic Monthly, XXVI (September, 1870), p. 367. 


“Wentworth, Congressional Reminiscences, p. 48. 
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receive public consideration for President. Nominations of Benton 
for President in 1840 by meetings in New York and Kentucky were 
reported in the Missouri papers. Although he publicly declined such 
nominations in favor of Van Buren, the pro-Benton papers gave 
great emphasis to Benton’s presidential possibilities. Missourians 
were told that the road was open for Benton to the Presidency and 
that he would be elected after Van Buren had served a second term.** 
Undoubtedly the fact that Benton was nationally mentioned for the 
Presidency created a “favorite son’’ source of political strength 
for him. 


Unveiling Benton Statue in Lafayette Park, St. Louis, 1868 


Nevertheless, a national reputation was not permitted to over- 
shadow the fact that Benton was an agent of the people of Missouri. 
As the pro-Benton Missouri Argus praised him to Missourians, “‘He 
has given his days and nights to their [Missourians’] principles, to the 
advancement of their interests, and the vindication of their rights. 
The voice of his constituents has been his voice, their sentiments have 
been his sentiments; he has steadily, ably, and boldly represented 
their wants and wishes, until his own name has become identified 
with that of Missouri.’’*” 

“Missouri Intelligencer, November 1, December 13, 1834; Missouri Argus, January 24, 
August 7, 1835, April 28, May 5, 1837, November 9, 1839. 

“Missouri Argus, October 30, 1835. 
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Apparently Benton’s major political goal was the Senate of the 
United States. He actively sought no other office, and he rejected 
several such offers. He possibly might have been the candidate for 
Vice President in 1836 but publicly rejected consideration for that 
office.** Talk among the Whigs that Jackson might appoint Benton 
to succeed Chief Justice John Marshall prompted Benton to write: 

These fellows are no more able to comprehend me than a rabbit, which breeds 

twelve times a year, could comprehend the gestation of an elephant, which 

carries two years. So of these fellows and me. Dying for small offices them- 

selves, they cannot understand that I can refuse all .. . Taney is my favorite 

for that place. .. .*” 
According to Benton, he refused offers of the mission to Russia 
from Jackson, and of the office of Secretary of War from Van Buren, 
and of minister to France from Polk.®® He publicly rejected con- 
sideration of his name for President.*' According to Congressman 
John Wentworth, Benton stated that he gave no consideration to the 
Presidency, because when a man developed presidential aspirations 
his usefulness became impaired and he became a moral coward.” 
Benton’s concentration of interest on being a senator may well have 
enabled him to steer his political career in a more stable channel and 
to avoid difficulties on political action and with political associates 
that he might have encountered in an active search for higher office. 


Some credit for Benton's political success must be given to his 
ability and to his unstinted devotion to hard work. Although he 
does not appear to have been a natural genius, Benton was a man 
with undoubted ability.** Nor was he in a true sense a deep and 
thorough scholar. Well informed on political history, he fortified his 
arguments in the Senate with material which showed a great amount 
of research, but he apparently did not have the power of condensa- 
tion which might have made application more effective. Abiel 
Leonard, a Missouri Whig leader, appears to have described Benton 
accurately when he wrote: 

| think I have known many men personally in the course of my life far superior 

to Mr. Benton in natural intellectual endowments, and yet this man, by dint 


“Missouri Intelligencer, January 24, 1835. 


Benton to Martin Van Buren, June 7, 1835, Van Buren Papers, cited in Schlesinger, Age of 
Jackson, p. 323. 


“Benton, View, I, iv. 

5\Missouri Argus, May 5, 1837; Jefferson Inquirer, July 15, 1841. 

‘Wentworth, Congressional Reminiscences, p. 16. 

Henry S. Foote writing of Benton's ability said: “‘Without being called a man of genius, he 
certainly possessed intellectual facilities far above mediocrity." Foote, Bench and Bar, p. 160. 
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and untiring industry, by never ceasing labor, and an indomitable will, has 
accomplished much to make himself a name among his contemporaries. . .°4 


Benton's devotion to hard work reflected his political ambition. 
Politics was the major interest of his entire adult life, and the only 
interest after 1820. To success in this field he could, and did, devote 
his entire energy. 


This is the second of two articles on the career and political philosophy of Thomas 
Hart Benton. The first, ‘‘The Rise of Thomas H. Benton in Missouri Politics,” 
appeared in the October issue. 

“Abiel Leonard to his son Reeves, April 24, 1858; Abiel Leonard Manuscript Collection, 
State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia. 

















ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF MISSOURI, 1955 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER 


The annual luncheon of the State Historical Society of Missouri 
was held at the Memorial Student Union Building at the University 
of Missouri in Columbia on October 7, 1955. The guest speakers 
were L. M. White, of Mexico, Missouri, co-editor of, the Mexico 
Ledger and president of the Society, who related ‘‘The Heart of the 
Saddle Horse Story of Missouri,’’ Professor John Francis McDer- 
mott, of Washington University in St. Louis, who spoke on “Culture 
and the Missouri Frontier,’’ and Mrs. Cordelia Buck Stumberg, of 
St. Charles, Missouri, who entertained with selections from Ozark 
Folksongs. At the luncheon a telegram was read by Senator Allen 
McReynolds of Carthage which informed Secretary Floyd C. 
Shoemaker that he was the recipient of a personal award of merit 
from the American Association for State and Local History for 
notable service as head of the Society for forty years. 

Business of the Society was transacted at the Annual Meeting 
which was convened before the luncheon in the rooms of the Society 
in the University of Missouri Library. The following trustees were 
elected for a three-year term expiring in 1958: Chester A. Bradley, 
Kansas City; Ray V. Denslow, Trenton; George Robb Ellison, 
Jefferson City; Alfred O. Fuerbringer, St. Louis; Frank L. Mott, 
Columbia; George H. Scruton, Sedalia; James Todd, Moberly; and 
T. Ballard Watters, Marshfield. George C. Willson of St. Louis 
was elected a trustee for a term ending in 1956 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of E. Lansing Ray of St. Louis. 

The report of the Society’s Treasurer, R. B. Price, was presented 
by Floyd C. Shoemaker in the absence of Mr. Price, and Mr. Shoe- 
maker also read his biennial secretary’s report summarizing the 
activities of the Society from July 1953 to June 1955. E. E. Swain of 
Kirksville gave the financial report on behalf of the Finance and 
Executive Committees. 

Senator George A. Rozier, of Jefferson City, reported on the 
Missouri Highway Historical Marker Program of the Society and 
the State Highway Commission. Twenty-eight markers were 
delivered in 1951-1953, of which twenty-two were erected and six 
are awaiting the acquisition of land for turn-outs or the construction 
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of new highway routes. The twenty-four sites selected for marking 
in the 1953-1955 biennium were: Bethel in Shelby County, Bonne 
Terre, Carthage, Cassville, Clark County at Kahoka, Fayette, 
Fulton, Harmony Mission in Bates County, Hermann, Jefferson 
County at Hillsboro, Laclede, Lebanon, Macon, Mexico, Nevada, 
Osceola, Palmyra, Platte County at Platte City, ‘Potosi, St. Louis 
County at Clayton, Taney County at Branson, Van Buren, Wright 
County at Hartville, and Tipton. Markers for the foregoing sites 
have been made and several have already been erected. 

The project will continue in 1955-1957 with twenty-eight markers 
for which funds have been provided by the Sixty-eighth General 
Assembly and Governor Phil M. Donnelly. The markers at Arrow 
Rock, Cape Girardeau, Neosho, New Madrid, Bethel, and Cassville 
have been dedicated, and the program has aroused nationwide 
interest and approval. 

W. C. Hewitt, Shelbyville, presented a resolution of respect in 
memory of the late H. J. Blanton of Paris, Missouri, one of the 
founders of the Society in 1898, and Senator Allen McReynolds of 
Carthage presented a resolution of respect in memory of the late 
E. Lansing Ray, of St. Louis, a trustee of the Society since his 
election in 1944. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee which was held 
before the Annual Meeting the by-laws of the Committee were 
amended to provide for the appointment by the President of five 
instead of three members of the Executive Committee on the 
Finance Committee. President White appointed the following 
members of the Finance Committee: E. E. Swain, of Kirksville, 
chairman; George A. Rozier, of Jefferson City; L. M. White, of 
Mexico; Elmer Ellis, of Columbia; and T. Ballard Watters, of 
Marshfield. The Executive Committee considered Dr. Ralph P. 
Bieber’s motion relating to the Society’s having a portrait painted of 
the Secretary for hanging on the walls of the Society, which was 
adopted at the Annual Meeting on October 2, 1954. The Executive 
Committee referred the matter to the Finance Committee. 

A letter from Dr. Elmer Ellis, president of the University of 
Missouri, to President White was presented at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, suggesting that the Society join with the 
University in a request for the completion of the Library building in 
connection with the $75,000,000 bond issue referendum. Dr. Ellis 
proposed at least doubling the space for the Society and reserving 
for it a separate entrance with its own name over the door if the 
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bond issue passes and if the University secures the complete build- 
ing. The Executive Committee discussed the matter and authorized 
President White to lend the Society’s name to such a project. 


In his biennial report Mr. Shoemaker remarked that the State 
Historical Society of Missouri retains its twenty year standing as the 
largest of the state historical societies of the nation in membership 
and that its magazine is circulated more widely than that of any 
other state society. 

In June of 1955 there were 7,579 annual and life members 
enrolled, representing a net gain of 1,253 in the last two-year period, 
the largest net gain by 50 percent ever made in the Society's history. 
The membership has doubled in the last ten years, trebled in fifteen 
years, and quadrupled in twenty years. Two-thirds of the new 
members enrolled were brought into the Society by someone who 
was already a member. 


Among those giving memberships in the Society, John C. Stapel, 
of Columbia, gave 81 annual memberships to agents of the Farmers 
Mutual Windstorm Insurance Company in Missouri, and the 
Greene County Historical Society has helped swell the membership 
rolls through the provision in its constitution that all members of 
that local group must be or become members of the State Society. 
During the last two years Greene County has recruited sixty 
new members. 


Other individuals who have made outstanding contributions in 
obtaining new members are Mrs. Lerton V. Dawson, Excelsior 
Springs, who recruited 61, F. C. Barnhill, of Marshall, who obtained 
60, and Enno Kraehe, of Clayton, Rupert L. Rinehart, of Kirks- 
ville, and George W. Somerville, of Chillicothe, who each introduced 
24 new members during the biennium. The Farmington Kiwanis 
Club gave thirty annual memberships in honor of Miss Willa D. 
Buck, a long-time staff member of the Society. 


Forty-six life members have been added this biennium, thirty- 
one of them by David M. Warren, of Panhandle, Texas. In Septem- 
ber, 1955, he gave ten more, bringing his total gifts to ninety-three 
life memberships. 


Of the Society’s present number of annual and life members, 
6,376 live in Missouri and 1,203 in forty-seven states, the District of 
Columbia, and in Canada, Canal Zone, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, Mexico, and Puerto Rico. 
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The Missouri Historical Review continues to receive much 
favorable comment upon its content and format as well as its 
circulation. A major project adding to the value of the Review was 
the complete indexing of the volumes, so that the important informa- 
tion it contains may be readily accessible. We have now, for the 
first time, indexes to the forty-nine published volumes. The 333- 
page Cumulative Index to the Missouri Historical Review, Volumes 
26-49, compiled by James P. Gregory, Jr., and edited by Mrs. 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, came from the press in August. The volume, 
printed by the photo-offset process, is the key to the wealth of 
historical and biographical data in these twenty volumes of the 
Review. This provides a complete index, since the guide to the first 
twenty-five volumes was published by the Society in 1934, and the 
current volumes are separately indexed. 

Volume seventeen of the Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors of the State of Missouri, containing the official papers of 
Governor Forrest Smith, Missouri's forty-second chief executive, 
was scheduled to come off the press in November. The volume, 
edited by Sarah Guitar and Floyd C. Shoemaker, covers the years 
1949 to 1953 and continues the series of the public papers of Mis- 
souri governors begun by the Society in 1922. This series is now 
complete from 1820 to 1953. 

During the biennium additions continued to be made regularly 
to the library's already large collection of source materials, including 
the extensive Missouri newspaper files. The Bay Collection, which 
ranks among the most unusual of collections of Middle Western 
Americana either privately or publicly owned, consists of 4,148 
items, and received ninety-eight items during the biennium. 

Besides those added to the Bay Collection, 4,230 separate titles 
of books, pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines were acquired by 
purchase, gift, exchange, by law, and by binding. In addition 1,215 
serials, 1,205 cuts, lithographs, paintings, photographs, and pic- 
tures, 21 scrapbooks, 37 sheets of music, and 289 maps, including 
highway and geological maps, were received. The Society also 
increased its duplicate copies of Missouri official publications by 
3,869 and added 106 current Missouri magazines and 57 Missouri 
college periodicals. During the biennium 337 current Missouri 
newspapers, coming from 247 towns and representing 114 counties 
and St. Louis city, were received. 

Among the Society’s rare microfilm manuscript acquisitions for 
the two-year period are census schedules of Maryland and South 
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Carolina from 1800 to 1880, church and lodge records, and legal 
material concerning William Keil’s Bethel, Missouri, and Aurora, 
Oregon, colonies. 


In addition to the manuscripts reproduced on microfilm, the 
Society obtained a number of rare collections and items in original 
or typed form. Included among the items are church records and 
histories, groups of family letters, memoirs, school registers, ceme- 
tery inscriptions and information, a bank record book, and papers of 
an old settlers association. Items of political interest include a rare 
1,625-page collection of papers relating to the election of Forrest C. 
Donnell as governor in 1940, which was contested by Democratic 
candidate Lawrence McDaniel. 

Practically every phase of Missouri's past is represented in the 
map collection of the Society. The earliest map in the collection 
charts the Louisiana territory claimed for France by LaSalle in 1682. 
The largest single map acquisition this biennium was the collection 
of the late Otto Kochtitzky of the Little River Drainage District of 
Southeast Missouri, numbering 125 items which were donated by 
the daughters of the collector, Mrs. Elsie Byrd and Miss Mary 
Kochtitzky of Malden. 

During this biennial period, the Society continued the extensive 
project of microfilming its disintegrating files of old newspapers and 
continued both the project of securing for the Society the original 
and microfilm copy of all daily and weekly Missouri newspaper files 
still intact and the project of microfilming all current daily and 
weekly Missouri newspapers received by the Society. During the 
1953-1955 biennium, the microfilming of newspapers consisted of 
1,460,255 pages of files of old newspapers, of which 335,063 were 
pages from the Society’s files. In addition 252,174 pages of the 
Society's 1953-1955 weeklies and 320,295 pages of its 1953-1954 
dailies were microfilmed. The total of the Society’s microfilm news- 
paper acquisitions for the period is 2,098,081 positive pages and 
764,330 pages of negative film, and 144,577 pages of manuscripts 
on microfilm. 


The Society has also been helped in collecting microfilm of 
current Missouri dailies by the generosity of the editors of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Kirksville Daily Express, the Columbia 
Daily Tribune, and the Fulton Sun-Gazette, who have donated to 
date 230,311, 100,374, 10,015, and 2,034 pages respectively of 
positive microfilm. 
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As a central body, the Society seeks to answer public needs in the 
historical field by serving as a reference library. During the bien- 
nium 4,485 patrons used the Society’s reading room, 2,310 used the 
newspaper collection, and 104 persons consulted the manuscripts and 
state archives. More than 4,300 hours of research by staff members 
were required to answer specific requests by letter and telephone of 
2,269 persons for information on Missouri biography, history, 
and statistics. 

The total number of books, pamphlets, bound newspapers, and 
magazines in the library proper is 134,566 and there are 171,142 
duplicate Missouri official publications, a total of 305,698 items. 
There are also 4,148 items in the Bay Collection. In the manuscript 
collection there are 656,238 pages of original material and microfilm, 
120,771 items of state archives, and 67,050 letters and records of 
World War |. The total amount of microfilm newspaper pages 
is 7,030,303. 

During the 1953-1955 period, 11,414 catalog cards were typed 
and filed for additions to the Society’s reference library and the Bay 
Collection. The reference library catalog now consists of 160,028 
cards and the Bay Collection has 38,206, making a total of 198,234 
catalog cards. 

The total number of books, magazines, and manuscript record 
books bound during the biennium for the reference library was 1,308, 
and 170 slip cases were made for the protection of rare volumes. In 
addition, 1,660 pamphlets were put in pamphlet binders. In the Bay 
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By Walter de Maris. Osborne Co., copyright. 


Westward March of America 


Collection ninety-one volumes were handsomely bound, fifty-six 
volumes were repaired, and slip cases were made for 315 volumes. 

In its role as a collecting organization and repository for valuable 
material on Missouri history, the Society is also proud of its acquisi- 
tions of historical art. The art collection has been enlarged in the 
last two vears by several interesting additions. Three comprehen- 
sive colored studies of Missouri subjects, painted by William Knox 
of Ladue, were given to the Society by the Division of Public Build- 
ings, composed of Governor Phil M. Donnelly, Lieutenant Governor 
James T. Blair, Jr., and Attorney General John M. Dalton. These 
studies of Fort Osage, Woods’ Fort, now Troy, and Harmony Mis- 
sion are the artist’s copy from which murals were painted for the 
State Capitol. 

A painting entitled “‘Westward March of America,”’ by Walter 
de Maris, showing the departure of the first stage coach carrying 
mail from Independence to Santa Fe was purchased by the Society, 
and a collection of twenty-eight large prints in color of Civil War 
battle scenes was given to the Society by Dr. William Hinton of 
New York City. 
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A portrait of Mrs. John A. Logan, a Boone County woman who 
was prominent in Washington society after the Civil War, was 
presented by Mrs. William Reid of Columbia. Mrs. Logan was the 
wife of the Illinois congressman, senator, and 1884 Republican 
vice-presidential nominee who was also the founder of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and of Memorial Day. 


A portrait of Dr. lsidor Loeb, 
bequeathed to the Society at the 
time of his death last year, was 
recently hung in the reading 
room of the State Historical 
Society. The painting, by 
J. Scott MacNutt of St. Louis, 
was presented to Dr. Loeb as a 
gift to the Society at the Annual 
Meeting in April, 1942, in recog- 
nition of his forty-one vears of 
service on its Finance Commit- 
tee. In addition to this gift, 
Dr. Loeb made the Society a 
bequest of $1000. 


Another gift to the Society 

was a donation of $1000 by 

By J. Scott MacNutt ~=Stephen B. and Mary M. Hunter 

Portrait of Isidor Loeb Bequeathed Of Cape Girardeau. Mr. Hunter 

to Society has been a member of the Society 

since 1916 and a life member 

since 1951. He has been a trustee since 1925 and now holds the 

second longest record of service among the living trustees on the 
Executive Committee. 





The Society endeavors to aid and encourage the development 
and program of county and local historical societies. Mr. Shoemaker 
said that interest in this movement has grown measurably in recent 
years, and that nine societies have been organized or re-activated 
during this biennium: Gentry County, Grand River Valley (Livings- 
ton County), Greene County, Henry County, Johnson County, 
Macon County, Pike County, Ste. Genevieve, and Worth County. 
This brings the total number of county societies to thirty-one 
exclusive of the city, regional, or church-related historical organiza- 
‘tions active within the state. 
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In addition to the titles ‘‘dean of historical society directors’’ and 
“Mr. Missouri,’’ Floyd C. Shoemaker was the recipient of an 
honorary doctor of laws degree from the University of Missouri in 
June, 1954, and in May, 1955, a resolution of appreciation for his 
forty years service as Secretary of the Society was introduced in the 
Senate of the Sixty-eighth General Assembly by Senators Leo J. 
Rozier, of Perryville, and George A. Spencer, of Columbia, and 
was unanimously adopted. 

Since 1948 the American Association for State and Local History 
has presented Awards of Merit to state, county, and local historical 
societies for outstanding achievements. The State Historical Society 
of Missouri was granted the 1949 award, and in 1951 ranked second 
only to Wisconsin. Local historical societies in Missouri which have 
been honored by the Association are Cole County, in 1948, for the 
purchase of a home and opening of a museum, and the Native Sons 
of Kansas City, in 1952 and 1955, for the restoration of Fort Osage. 
Dr. Clair V. Mann, of Rolla, received an individual award in 1951 
for his historical contributions, and Floyd C. Shoemaker received an 
individual award in 1955. There are also four Missouri newspapers 
which have been honored for their contributions to state and local 
history: the Kansas City Star and the Liberty Advance and Tribune 
in 1951, the Mexico Evening Ledger in 1953, and the Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian in 1954. 
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THIS WEEK IN 
_ MISSOURI HISTORY | 


" Compiled by the 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF MISSOURI 


at Columbia 


~ Floyd ©. Shoemaker, Secretary 








Fields as widely separated as politics and poetry have been 
enriched by the participation of Missourians, past and present. 
These sketches, continuing the Society’s monthly service to news- 
papers over the State, tested the reader’s knowledge of some of his 
State’s outstanding citizens of former times, in September, October, 
and November, 1955. 

The articles were prepared by Dorothy J. Caldwell under my 
editorship. 

The portrait in the first article was taken from the Twentieth 
Century History of Carroll County, Missouri, by S. K. Turner and 
S. A. Clark, while the scene of the Battle of Chapultepec is a paint- 
ing which hangs in the national Capitol and is used by permission of 
the Library of Congress. The print of ‘‘Man’s Best Friend”’ was sent 
to the Society by the artist, Bernhardt Wall. The portrait of the 
subject of the third sketch was reproduced from a biography by Ida 
Comstock Below, the picture of the fountain in Washington Park, 
Denver, is used through the courtesy of the Denver Public Library 
Western Collection, and the statue of “Little Boy Blue,” designed 
by Olga Chassaing, is in the St. Joseph Public Library. 

References accompany each article for those who may wish to 
read further. 


THIS IRISH-BORN MISSOURIAN WON HIGH CIVIL AND 
MILITARY HONORS 


Released September 8, 1956 
He was the only man to serve as United States Senator from three 
states and was a veteran of three wars. Do you know his name? 
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1. Was he a native Missourian? 


A. No, he was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, in 1806, and 
came to America in 1826, settling first at Kaskaskia, Illinois, 
where he taught school and practiced law. 

After a distinguished pub- 
lic career in Illinois and Min- 
nesota and a brilliant war 
record, he came to Carrollton, 
Missouri, in 1866, where he 
made his home until his death 
in 1879. 
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2. What public offices did he hold 
before coming to Missouri? 


A. He began his political 
career with election in 1835 to 
the Illinois legislature, where 
he served four vears. He was 
then appointed state auditor he Only U. S. Senator to Repre- 
and held this office until he sent Three States 

became a judge on the 

Supreme Court of Illinois. In 1845, he resigned to accept 
appointment as land commissioner at Washington. 

After the Mexican War, he was appointed governor of Oregon 
Territory but resigned to accept election to the United States 
Senate from Illinois. While in the Senate from 1849 to 1855, he 
favored land grants for veterans, for building railroads, and for 
founding agricultural colleges. 

He settled in Minnesota Territory after the expiration of his 
senatorial term, served in the legislature there, and, when 
Minnesota became a state, was elected again to the United 
States Senate in 1858. 





4. What brought him fame as a soldier? 


A. He fought in the Seminole Indian War, where he was wounded 
and displayed bravery. At the outbreak of the Mexican War, he 
was commissioned brigadier general of Illinois volunteers. 
Seriously wounded at the Battle of Cerro Gordo, he was brevetted 
a major general and cited for his brave conduct. After his horse 
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had been shot from under him at Chapultepec, he fought on foot, 
advancing with his troops into the City of Mexico to unfurl the 
first American flag. This battle is commemorated in a remarkable 
painting which hangs in the national Capitol. 





By James Walker. Courtesy Library of Congress 


Battle of Chapultepec. Painting in National Capitol 


At the beginning of the Civil War, he was commissioned a 
brigadier general and again won recognition. 


What was his political career in Missouri? 


A. Elected to the Missouri legislature in 1874, he worked for the 
creation of a state commission on railroads. In 1879, he was 
chosen for the third time from a third state as United States 
Senator, representing Missouri in the Senate from January 27 to 
March 3 of that year. 


How has his memory been honored? 


A. In Carrollton, two monuments have been erected. His grave 
was marked in 1910 by a monument provided by the authority of 
Congress. In 1914, the State of Missouri erected a statue of him 
at the east door of the courthouse. 

In 1893, his statue was placed in Statuary Hall in the national 
Capitol by Illinois, and in 1914, Minnesota erected a statue of 
him in the rotunda of its capitol in St. Paul. 
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7. What was his name? 


A. General James Shields. 


(References: H. A. Castle, ‘‘General James Shields,"’ Brigadier General James Shields Monu- 
ment Commission (Carrollton, 1914), pp. 32-52; William H. Condon, Life of Major-General James 
Shields (Chicago, 1900); Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, editors, Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, 1943), XVII, 106-107; Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri's Hall of Fame 
(Columbia, 1923), pp. 207-212; Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor, Missouri Day by Day (Jefferson City, 
1942), I, 325; Carrollton Republican-Record, November 17, 1910, November 13, 1914.| 


MISSOURI’S “LITTLE GIANT’’: WHO WAS HE? 


Released October 6, 1956 


He was the only Missouri Confederate senator to serve later in 
the United States Senate; one of the leading orators of the nation; 
protector of Yellowstone National Park; and best known for his 
eulogy on the dog. Do you know his name? 


1. Where was he born? 


A. He was born in Frankfort, Kentucky, December 6, 1830, of 
Scotch-Irish parents. 


2. What was his educational 
background? 


A. Much of his success in life 
was due to his thorough edu- 
cation. He graduated from 
Centre College in 1848 and 
from the law department of 
Transylvania University in 
1853. 


3. Why did he settlein Missouri? 


A. He started for California 
in 1854 but was detained at 
the village of Georgetown, Missouri’s “Little Giant” 
Missouri, by a_ stagecoach 

accident. Here he was called upon to defend a slave accused of 
murder and won the case. Thereupon the Negro was lynched and 
the young lawyer was notified to leave town. His answer was to 
open a law office. In 1856, he moved to Boonville to practice law. 
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What was his role in the Civil War? 


A. Distinctly southern in his sympathies, he served as presi- 
dential elector on the Douglas ticket in 1860 and in the same year 
was elected to the lower house of the Missouri legislature. There 
he drafted the Vest Resolutions denouncing the coercion of the 
South, which were adopted, and was author of the bill for a State 
convention to determine Missouri’s relation to the Union. He 
was also probably the author of Missouri’s ‘‘Ordinance of Seces- 
sion’’ passed by the “‘Rebel Legislature’ at Neosho on October 28 
1861, which sent him as a representative to the Confederate 
Congress where he served three years, resigning to accept 
appointment to the Confederate Senate. 


What did he do after the war? 


A. He established a law office at Sedalia in partnership with 
Colonel John F. Philips, a former Union commander. Their 
business flourished and its reputation became state-wide. He 
later moved to Kansas City. In 1879, he was elected to the 
United States Senate and three times won re-election. Broken in 
health, in 1903 he retired to his home at Sweet Springs, Missouri, 
and died there August 9, 1904. 


What brought him fame as an 
orator? 


A. Missouri's “little giant” 
was at his best when pleading 
before a jury, and as a stump 
speaker few could equal him in 





wit or in power in swaying the 
emotions of his hearers. At a 
Warrensburg trial in 1870, his 
oration on the dog as man’s 
most faithful friend endeared 
him to the hearts of all dog 
lovers and became a classic of 
its kind. His public addresses 
were noted for clear logic, 

Courtesy Bernhardt Wall 


authenticated facts, anec- 
He Was Best Known For His 
dotes, and sharp repartee. ‘Tribute to a Dog” 
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7. How did he serve the public? 


A. One of his most outstanding achievements was the protect- 
ion of Yellowstone National Park from exploitation by private 
interests. He also helped to secure fair treatment for the Indians 
and financial aid for the St. Louis Exposition held in 1904. He 
campaigned for the free coinage of silver and opposed a high 
protective tariff, expansionist policies after the Spanish-American 
War, prohibition, woman suffrage, and the direct election of 
senators. His last victorious battle was waged for the suspension 
of the duty on coal to end the fuel shortage of 1903. 


8. What was his name? 
A. George Graham Vest. 


|References: Virginia M. Botts, George Graham Vest (Unpublished M.A. Thesis); Marian E. 
Dawes, Senatorial Career of George Graham Vest (Unpublished M.A, Thesis); Howard L. Conard, 
editor, Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri (New York, 1901), VI, 300; Edwin M. C. French, 
Senator Vest, Champion of the Dog (Boston, 1930); William Rufus Jackson, Missouri Democracy 
(Chicago, 1935), 124, 715; Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, editors, Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, 1943), X1X, 260; Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor, Missouri Day by Day (Jeffer- 
son City, 1943), I1, 406-407; Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, 1943), II, 
67-69; Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri's Hall of Fame (Columbia, 1923), 232-245. | 


THIS MISSOURI AUTHOR HAS BEEN CALLED THE 
“POET LAUREATE OF CHILDREN” 


Released November 10, 19545 


Public schools have been named in his honor and statues erected 
in memory of his poetic characters. Do vou know his name? 


1. Where was he born? 


A. He was born of Vermont parentage in St. Louis on Septem- 
ber 3, 1850. 


2. What was his educational background? 


A. After his mother’s death in 1856 he lived with a cousin in 
Massachusetts and later attended Williams College. Returning 
to Missouri in 1869, he entered Knox College in Illinois, and in 
1870 became a student at the University of Missouri where he 
edited the college paper and became known for his practical 
jokes and his talent as a singer, speaker, and story-teller. He 
traveled in Europe in 1872, after receiving an inheritance from 
his father’s estate. 
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What was his career as a 
journalist? 


A. After his marriage in 1873 
to Julia Sutherland Com- 
stock, a St. Joseph girl, he 
worked on the St. Joseph 
Gazette as city editor. He 
later worked on the St. Louis 
Journal, the Kansas City 
Times, and the Denver Trib- 
une. In Denver his job was to 
‘“‘make the Tribune hum”’ and 
he succeeded with a venge- 
ance. Skits from his ‘‘Odds 
and Ends” column were later 
published as The Tribune 
Primer. \n 1883 he joined the 
staff of the Chicago Morning 


News, later the Record, with Missouri’s Beloved ‘Poet Laureate 
of Children”’ 





which he remained till the 

time of his death. In this paper his daily column, ‘‘Sharps 
and Flats,”’ was effective in establishing the columnist as essent- 
ial to the staff of an American newspaper. 


What did he write? 


A. “Little Boy Blue,” ““Wyn- 
ken, Blynken, and Nod,” and 
other poems of childhood are 
gems of their type. Almost all 
of his writings were published 
first in the newspapers for 
which he worked. His best 
books include With Trumpet 
and Drum, Poems of Child- 
hood, and A Little Book of 
Western Verse. 

He also wrote for his 
column free paraphrases on 
the Odes of Horace, which he Dick Jones Photo 
published with his brother as Little Boy Blue 











F 
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Echoes from the Sabine Farm. Becoming interested in collecting 
rare books, he wrote the ‘‘Saints and Sinners”’ sketches of Chi- 
cago bibliophiles. Not long before his death he bought a new 
home in Buena Park, a Chicago suburb, which became the sub- 
ject for ‘‘The House”’ sketches. He died November 4, 1895. 





Courtesy Denver Public Library Western Collection 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 


How has his memory been honored? 


A. In St. Louis a shrine, dedicated as his birthplace, was opened 
to the public in 1936, and in St. Joseph a statue of “Little Boy 
Blue” was placed in the Central Public Library in 1943. His 
portrait decorates one of the four panels in the governor's recep- 
tion room at the Missouri State capitol. Many public schools 
and libraries have been named for him. In Denver his home was 
made a branch of the Denver Public Library in 1930, and nearby 
in Washington Park stands a statue of ‘‘Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod.’ Chicago erected a statue at Lincoln Park in 1922 in 
his honor. 
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6. What was his name? 


A. Eugene Field. 


|References: Charles H. Dennis, Eugene Field's Creative Years (Garden City, 1924); Allen 
Johnson and Dumas Malone, editors, Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1943), V1, 
362-364; Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri's Hall of Fame (Columbia, 1923), 19-28; Shoemaker, editor, 
Missouri Day by Day (Jefferson City, 1943), I1, 151; Slason Thompson, Eugene Field (2 vols., New 
York, 1901); Slason Thompson, Life of Eugene Field (New York, 1927); Francis Wilson, The 
Eugene Field I Knew (New York, 1898).| 














































HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


| have written about Missouri and its State Historical Society 
for many pages, and that will always be a favorite subject. How- 
ever, | would like to turn to the north for a short time and take this 
opportunity to congratulate our neighboring State Historical 
Society of lowa and its superintendent, Dr. William J. Petersen, on 
a notable accomplishment of the past year. The lowa society, 
which will observe its centennial in 1957, is planning to begin its 
second century of service in a new building—a permanent, modern, 
fireproof, air-conditioned structure planned to meet exactly the 
society’s library and research needs. Also, Dr. Petersen has received 
an Award of Merit, one of two granted historical society executives 
this year, from the American Association for State and Local History 
for outstanding historical work in the State of lowa. 

Second in membership only to Missouri, the organization has 
done excellent work through the last hundred years in its library and 
its serial publications. The society has also continued a policy of 
publishing outstanding books on significant topics of lowa history 
and has pioneered in sponsoring historical tours. 

In spite of this impressive record the staff and library were 
crowded onto the third floor of a building on the State University of 
lowa campus, not easily accessible to members or the public. The 
university, too, was having space problems because of its increased 
enrollment and needed what little room the society had. In 1955, in 
accordance with a plan proposed by the society’s board of curators, 
the lowa General Assembly appropriated $200,000 for the erection 
of a building contingent upon the society's raising $100,000. In 
July, 1955, eight months after the goal was announced, $25,000 had 
already been pledged to meet the legislative requirement, and | am 
confident that the remaining challenge will be met by the enthu- 
siastic response of the members and friends of the State Historical 
Society of lowa and the goal of new and adequate quarters for a 
great and growing society will be achieved. Under the energetic 
and capable leadership of Dr. William J. Petersen, lowa has made 
great strides in preserving her historical heritage and merits a fitting 
home for its state society. Congratulations and best wishes to our 
lowa friends for another brilliant century, comfortably settled in 
their own “dream house.”’ 
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MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 





During the three months of August, September, and October, 
1955, the following members of the Society have increased its 
membership as indicated: 

































TEN LIFE MEMBERS 
David M. Warren, Panhandle, Texas 
ONE LIFE MEMBER 
Stephen B. Hunter, Cape Girardeau 
Robert Nagel Jones, St. Louis 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, Columbia 
Kurt A. Von Mayrhauser, Kansas City 
SIXTEEN NEW MEMBERS 
Frank Waddell, Springfield 
THIRTEEN NEW MEMBERS 
Mrs. S. L. Hunter, New Madrid 
TWELVE NEW MEMBERS 
R. L. Fitzgerald, Kansas City 
TEN NEW MEMBERS 
G. M. Coleman, St. Joseph 
SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 
Mrs. Lerton V. Dawson, Excelsior Springs 
FOUK NEW MEMBERS 


Dorotha Bosket, St. Louis 
Charles L. Moore, St. Louis 
George A. Naeter, Cape Girardeau 
L. M. White, Mexico 

THREE NEW MEMBERS 
Mrs. W. L. Bradshaw, Columbia 
Lloyd A. Dankers, Oregon 
Fred W. Huff, Kansas City 
Edwin W. Martin, Jr., St. Louis 
L. William Skelton, Kansas City 
George W. Somerville, Chillicothe 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Frederick C. Ault, St. Louis Mrs. Elizabeth Elliston, Montrose 
F. C. Barnhill, Marshall Narvel Frazier, Kirkwood 

A. H. Carter, Dexter Mrs. Creigh Frick, Lexington 

\V. H. Casner, Kirksville Henry Fuerhoff, St. Charles 
Bruce O. Dallam, Chicago, III. Greene County Historical Society, 
W. H. Debo, Devil's Elbow Springfield 





Hazel Eastman, Kansas City Len C. Griffith, Eolia 
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James G. Guinotte, Kansas City 
Bruce H. Hunt, Kirksville 

Norvin Kampschroeder, Washington 
Ethel McMichael, Mt. Vernon 

Fred A. Mauntel, Washington 

S. T. Mead, Slater 

Mrs. L. E. Meador, Springfield 

Mrs. R. L. Motley, Bowling Green 


ONE NEW 


Albin, Denzil, Boonville 

Barton, Leonard F., Jefferson City 
Berry, C. E., Hannibal 

Birbeck, Robert S., Stanberry 

Bird, Mrs. Hunter L., Webster Groves 
Birkmann, Mrs. John, Labadie 
Blackhurst, Stephen, St. Charles 
Blume, A. W., Springfield 

Brown, Carroll G., Alamo, Texas 
Butcher, Ralph E., University City 
‘arpenter, Mrs. D. B., Hallsville 
‘arter, Mrs. Paul H., Salisbury 
‘hapman, Sam C., Liberty 

‘lark, Charlie E., Excelsior Springs 
‘lick, A. N., Springfield 

‘oons, Mrs. Robert S., Kansas City 
‘oy, Roy E., St. Joseph 

Daily, Herley S., Kansas City 
Darby, Walter N., Cameron 
Denslow, Ray V., Trenton 

Dunlap, Richard L., Kansas City 
Felton, Chas. E., Washington, D. C. 
Foster, L. A., Hannibal 

Greene, Friend B., Eminence 
Griffin, Charles, Kansas City 

Gross, Gertrude F., Boonville 
Harris, Morran D., Osceola 

Himes, Mrs. W. F., Odessa 
Howard, Annie, New Madrid 
Hunt, Mrs. Lloyd, Salem 

Johnson, Mrs. F. R., Denver, Colo. 
Jones, Arthur Loy, Shelbina 


~ 


Keller, Laura St. A., Cape Girardeau 
Lemmon, Sidney, Kansas City 
Kernahan, John R., Trenton 

King, S. A. M., Kansas City 

Lacey, Albert T., Fredericktown 
Lawing, Ruth N., St. Charles 
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Margaret Powell, Cape Girardeau 

Leo J. Rozier, Perryville 

Ste. Genevieve Historical Society, Ste. 
Genevieve 

H. Colvin Scales, Portageville 

W. G. Tainter, Union 

Mrs. L. J. Trail, Elsberry 

Charles M. Withrow, Tarkio 


MEMBER 


Lawlor, Margaret, Kansas City 
Landwehr, Mrs. Louis, Clayton 
Litz, Arthur, St. Louis 
McDaniel, Mrs. Lex, Kansas City 
Lyons, Alma M., Higginsville 
Mann, B. H., St. Louis 
Marshall, Mrs. W. J., Springfield 
Moore, George H., St. Louis 
Morton, Thelma E., Kansas City 
Mundviller, O. A., Hermann 
Naeter, George A., Cape Girardeau 
Niederlander, D. R., St. Louis 
Nipper, Gary B., Caledonia 
Parrish, Harold E., Columbia 
Pauly, G. A., St. Louis 
Penney, David L., St. Louis 
Pinnell, Geo. L., Seattle, Wash. 
Preston, E. L., Liberty 
Richardson, J. M., Warsaw 
Robinson, Frank L., Los Angeles, 
California 
Roper, Paul, West Plains 
Russell, Oland D., Alexandria, Va. 
Schmidt, G. R., St. Louis 
Scott, Mrs. Mildred L., Arlington, 
Virginia 
Siegismund, W. H., Rockville 
Smiley, George B., Hannibal 
Somerville, Geo. W., Chillicothe 
Smiser, Mrs. A. Lee, Warrensburg 
Stephens, Vivian, Hannibal 
Stevens, B. Cordell, Clayton 
Stokes, Mrs. Roy M., Malden 
Sucher, A. J., Jr., Arlington, Virginia 
Sullivan, Stephen H., Sullivan 
Suttle, Harry L., Springfield 
Tainter, Walter G., Union 
Thornton, Mrs. E. J., Kansas City 
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Todd, James, Moberly Willi, Charles B., St. Louis 
Vallette, E. B., Nevada Wiseman, Sam, Poplar Bluff 
Van Dyke, L. W., Marshall Withers, Mrs. Ethel M., Liberty 


Warren, W. D., Grain Valley 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Two hundred and ninety-eight applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the three months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, 1955. The total membership as of November 1, 
1955, is 7,709. 


The new members are: 


Agron, Allen, Kansas City Butcher, Harold S., Kaneohe, Hawaii 
Aly, Bower, Columbia, LIFE Byrd, Mrs. Frances L., Deepwater 
Amberg, Richard H., St. Louis Cage, L. L., Tuscumbia 

Ament, Mrs. L. E., Kansas City, Kan. Carder, Glen, Excelsior Springs 
Applegate, William E., Shelbina Carlock, Mrs. Helen, Greenfield, 


Asbury, C. E., Moberly LIFE 

Atherton, Lewis E., Columbia, LIFE ‘arter, Cecil, Hartville 
Atkinson, Robert, Los Angeles, Calif. carter, James R., Salisbury 
Battagler, Carolyn, Kansas City ‘ave, Alleyne, New Bloomfield 
Bell, Gertrude, Liberty ‘hambers, John, Rea 

Bengert, E. F., Kansas City 
Beveridge, Thomas R., Rolla 
Blackhurst, Stephen, St. Charles 
Bly, Mrs. Charles L., Centralia 
Boatman, Roy M., Wilmington, Del. 
Bosket, Clarence, Harrisburg, III. 
Bosket, Dorotha, St. Louis 

Bowers, E. W., Clarksville, Texas 
Boyd, Geo. F., Excelsior Springs 


‘herry, Ada Lou, Columbia 

hism, Bob, Cape Girardeau 

lark, W. A., Jr., Denver, Colo. 
‘lemens, James D., Bowling Green 
‘line, Mrs. Violet, Manes 

‘ochran, Russell A., New London 
‘oleman, G. M., St. Joseph (10) 
‘onrad, Ted, Montrose 

‘ook, Donald Hay, Long Beach, Calif. 
‘ook, J. H., Trenton 

‘ook, Mrs. W. W., Kansas City 
oston, Mr. & Mrs. E. D., St. Louis 
‘raig, J. Arnold, Kansas City 
‘ravens, Mrs. Patty, Mansfield 
‘rider, Mack, Union 

‘rocker, Leonard, Mt. Vernon 
‘rocker, Ruel, Sr., Alameda, Calif. 
‘row, Judith Ann, Cape Girardeau 


Bradshaw, Ivor E., Warrensburg 

Branch, Willis, Mexico 

Brandenburg, Wm. A., Maryville, 
LIFE 

Bright, Mrs. Haden, Columbia 

Brown, Mrs. J. W., Port Isabel, Tex. 

Brown, Raymond, Independence 

Brown, Travis, Mansfield 

Bruce, Mrs. Katie, Bosworth 

Brumfield, Theo. V., St. Louis 
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‘rum, George, Kansas City 


Bryant, Wm. Craig, Cherryville Cunningham, Floyd L., Columbia 
Budinger, Joe, Kansas City Darby, Walter N., Cameron 
Bugg, James L., Jr., Columbia David, Robert W., St. Louis 
Burge, James R., Columbia Dawes, Joe M., Slater 

Burns, Robert F., St. Louis Debo, Lewis C., Ottumwa, lowa 


Burriss, M. C., Kansas City De Lisle, Ellen, Portageville 










































Derwostep, H. R., St. Louis 

Diessl, W. C., Independence 

Dimmitt, L. M., Seattle, Wash 

Disney, Mrs. Ellis, Kansas City 

Dixon, Ben F., San Diego, Calif., LIFE 

Doerr, Mr. & Mrs. J. A., Cool Valley 

Domermuth, Mrs. Wm., New Truxton 

Donley, Geo. Ray, Sweet Springs 

Draper, Wm. R., Springfield 

Duffen, Wm. A., Tucson, Arizona 

Eberhardt, Carl Lloyd, Kansas City 

Eggers, Walter A., Perryville 

Eiser, Mrs. Elizabeth, Oregon 

Fay, William K., Barnard 

Felker, Eve, St. Louis 

Felker, L. R., St. Louis 

Ferguson, Robert F., Matthews 

Flynn, Mrs. L. D., Columbia 

Foster, Mr. and Mrs. A. M., Union- 
ville 

Frank, Mrs. Ida, Excelsior Springs 

Frick, Wm. U., Unionville 

Froshaug, John, Union 

Fuge, Mrs. Emogene, Hartville 

Garner, Melvin, Dexter 

Gass, Mrs. Howard, St. Peters 

Genias, John, Sikeston 

Gibson, Leslie M., Warrenton 

Giulvezan, Mrs. Geo., Affton 

Glueck, Herbert, Cape Girardeau 

Goodman, J. A., Osceola 

Grandstaff, Mrs. G., Hutchinson, Kan. 

Graue, Theo. L., Eolia 

Greater Cape Girardeau Catholic High 
School, Cape Girardeau 

Green, A. W., Jr., Webster Groves 

Green, James D., Manchester 

Greene, Fred O., Fremont 

Griffith, Wm. R., Davenport, lowa 

Groves, Mrs. M. M., Kansas City 

Haggman, R. S., Prairie Village, Kan. 

Halbert, Sherrill, Sacramento, Calif. 

Hamilton, W. ]., Cape Girardeau, 
LIFE 

Hamma, Mrs. C. A., St. Louis 

Hardin, Robert F., St. Louis 

Harris, Mrs. Mary E., Salisbury 

Haynes, Joe K., Fulton 

Hayward, Joseph H., Sikeston, LIFE 
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Hawkins, Max E., Springfield 
Hazen, Earl E., Cape Girardeau 
Hellebusch, W. J., Marthasville 
Herron, Ima H., Dallas, Texas 
Herwig, Carroll F., Kansas City 
Hickam, J. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Himes, Mrs. W. F., Odessa 
Himes, Wm. H., Kansas City 
Hirsch, Richard C., St. Louis 
Hix, Mrs. Arch, Lexington 
Hoemeyer, Mrs. Luella, Union 
Holtman, Mrs. O. J., Mexico 
Horton, H. R., Council Bluffs, la. 
Huff, Richard, Kirksville 
Hufft, Mrs. Bernard F., St. Louis 
Hunt, Sadie M., Kirksville 
Hunt, Shirley, Columbus, Ohio 
Hunter, Mrs. J. P., New Madrid 
Immer, S. N., St. Louis 
Jolly, James M., St. Charles 
Jones, Orville, Grove Spring 
Kautsch, Arthur J., Alamo, Texas 
Kearney, E. F., Oregon 
Keaton, Mrs. Evalea, Hartville 
Kelley, Opal H., Norwood 
Kidwell, Mrs. J. S., Windsor 
Kilmer, Mrs. Alice, Hartville 
Kirk, Charles H., Salem 
Kirk, R. H., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
King, Quentin S., Columbia 
Kleeman, Mrs. Mary L., Washington, 
Dc. 
Knobbs, Mrs. Pauline D., Kirksville, 
LIFE 
Koch, Carl, Chicago, Illinois 
Koncen, Mrs. Joseph, Clayton 
Kutz, Hubert J., St. Louis, LIFE 
Kyle, Richard, Kansas City 
Lagan, Alice, Enid, Oklahoma 
Landwehr, Mrs. Louis, Clayton 
Landwehr, Wm. Barnes, Clayton 
Layton, Edwin J., Perryville 
Lee, Mrs. Hazel, Niangua 
Le Mone, Mrs. Katherine, Hannibal 
Lewis, L. A., Houston, Texas 
Lochaas, Leslie F., Kirkwood 
Loe, Emmett, St. Joseph 
Loeffel, W. C., St. Louis 


Luebben, Richard G., San Diego, Calif. 
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McCawiley, A. L., Jefferson City 

McCleary, Glenn A., Columbia, LIFE 

MacFarlane, Mrs. Muriel, Kansas City 

McFarlin, Mrs. John, Cassville 

McGuire, Ila Ruth, Columbia 

McKee, Wilbur R., Florissant 

McMinn, Mrs. Ellis, Kansas City 

McNeley, Mrs. Eram, Grove Spring 

McVay, Mrs. Don C., Trenton 

Macke, Alvin, Cape Girardeau 

Malden High School, Malden 

Malden Public School, Malden 

Marcella, Patrick A., St. Louis 

Marshall, Dale, Fort Worth, Texas 

Martin, Edwin W., Belmont, Mass. 

Martin, Elizabeth, Marshall 

Matthews, H. C., Hiram, Ohio 

Mealman, Ray, Merriam, Kansas 

Mehl, Marie A., Kansas City 

Mexico Ledger, Mexico (2) 

Meyer, Fred H., St. Charles 

Miller, A. B., Brentwood 

Miller, Edgar J., Perryville 

Mitchell, Mrs. Ruby, Bourbon 

Mize, T. H., Ladue 

Moore, A. B., New Madrid 

Moore, James Relfe, Caledonia 

Moore, Walter R., Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

Morehouse, Mr. & Mrs. Max, Kansas 
City 

Morris, Mrs. John P., Warrensburg, 
LIFE 

Morrison, Arch, Jr., Boise, Idaho 

Moseley, George, Manes 

Moseley, Sarah, Kansas City 

Murphy, Mrs. C. B., 
Michigan 

Murr, Roy, Graff 

Nagel, Leonard, Denver, Colo. 

Nash, F. P., St. Louis 

Neal, S. P., Cape Girardeau 

Nichols, O. D., Jefferson City 

Nicholson, D. H., Springfield, LIFE 

Nipper, Donald E., Florissant 

Normandy School District, St. Louis 

O'Bannon School, New Madrid 

Oberle, Mrs. V. V., Ste. Genevieve 

O’Bryen, Mrs. R. F., St. Louis 


Grosse Point, 
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O'Dowd, Michael J., Kansas City 

Orr, Mrs. Etta, Richmond 

Otto, Carl J., Washington 

Outzo, Mrs. W. H., St. Louis 

Palmer, Mrs. Thomas, Excelsior 
Springs 

Palmer, Mrs. Violet, Hartville 

Peanick, Alvin L., Ballwin 

Perkins, Lloyd M., Chillicothe 

Pettijohn, James H., Oregon 

Phillips, Mrs. C. E., Louisiana 

Phillips, Mrs. John, Kansas City 

Pleasant Valley School Dist. No. 62, 
Liberty, LIFE 

Plummer, R. G., Dexter 

Pohlman, Wm. §S., St. Louis 

Powell, Walter, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

Pullen, Roscoe L., Columbia, LIFE 

Ramsey, Maurice K., Kansas City 

Randolph, W. G., Gladewater, Texas 

Rea, George, Kirksville 

Rees, W. H., Weston 

Regnet, H. H., Florissant 

Rehm, Walter L., Ste. Genevieve 

Reindl, Rilla, Chicago, Ill. 

Reorg. School Dist. R-3, Potosi 

Reynolds, Don L., St. Joseph 

Reynolds, S. P., Caruthersville 

Riley, D. B., New Madrid 

Riley, Mrs. E. H., New Madrid 

Riley, Mrs. Howard, New Madrid 

Ritter, James F., West Plains 

Robertson, W. M., Joplin 

Robinson, Mrs. V. D. T., Adams City, 
Colorado 

Rockhold, Chas. F., Washington, D. C. 

Roels, Patti, Neosho 

Rone, Son, Portageville 

Roseman, John, Columbia, LIFE 

Rost, Vincent, Jr., New Madrid 

Ste. Genevieve High School, Ste. 
Genevieve 

Scales, J. L., University City 

Scholes, W. W., Granby 

Schmuke, Mrs. J. E., Jackson 

Schumacher, J. W., St. Louis 

Schurer, Mrs. Mary D., Springfield 

Sexton, Mrs. Jim, Springfield 
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Shainberg, Jake, New Madrid Townsend, A. W., Richmond Heights 
Shedd, Charles M., Pineywoods, Miss. Trowbridge, Mr. & Mrs. Howard, Kan- 
Sherman, Mrs. Milo G., Foley sas City 
Shields, Mrs. O. W., Eolia Turner, Dale O., Jefferson City 
Shropshire, Mrs. Julia, Mansfield University of Maryland, College Park, 
Sisters of Loretto, New Madrid Maryland 
Sloan, Mrs. Fanny, Excelsior Springs Uzzell, Mrs. R. S., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Smith, Bennett, Kansas City Valle High School, Ste. Genevieve 
Smith, Mrs. E. T., University City Vestal, Cloval W., Grove Spring 
Smith, Raymond R., University City Waddell, Mrs. Cora K., Chesterfield 
Sondag, Ray, Mapaville Walkenhorst, E. J., Concordia 
Sorency, Mrs. A. G., Kansas City Wall, Mrs. Clemmie V., Jefferson City 
Spencer, Oris M., Nevada Wallace, Mrs. Geo. K., Kansas City 
Starks, Mrs. A., Sun Valley, Calif. Wallace, James M., Charleston 
Starnes, Harry L., Houston, Texas Warner, James, Keokuk, lowa 
Statham, H. R., Cape Girardeau Watkins, Mrs. Howard, Salisbury 
Sternitzke, Gus, Moberly Westerheide, Mr. & Mrs. J. D., St. 
Summar, Mabel, St. Louis Louis 
Swap, Mr. & Mrs. C. G., Danville Wiley, Mr. & Mrs. H. L., St. Peters- 
Sweeney, S. R., Warrensburg burg, Florida 
Swinney, Wm. T., Kansas City Willingham, George, St. Louis 
Talbot, Mr. & Mrs. T. R., Sr., Wilson, Curtis L., Rolla, LIFE 
Springfield Winans, Mrs. R. B., Chillicothe 
Taylor, Frank, Kansas City Woods, Earl, Appleton City 
Thomas, Mrs. Jess A., Brookline Wright, Mrs. Ruth, Kansas City 
Station Yarnell, Mrs. Ilene Sims, Versailles, 
Tolman, Justen, Liberty LIFE 
Tontillo, Frank, Chicago, II. Yeo, Jack, Kansas City 


BETHEL MARKER DEDICATION 


On Sunday, September 18, 1955, the highway historical marker 
commemorating the Bethel Colony and Shelby County was dedi- 
cated with elaborate ceremonies. The marker is located on High- 
way 15 at Bethel, and the business district of Bethel was decorated 
with flags and bunting for the occasion, while displays of antiques 
and relics of communal days filled store windows. Approximately 
five hundred people attended the dedication. 


Dr. H. U. Dutton was master of ceremonies and Carl Zeigler 
yave the invocation after a half-hour concert by the Bethel High 
School band. The marker was unveiled and dedicated with a 
ceremony by the Bethel Masonic Lodge, then the guest speaker, 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, was introduced by W. C. Hewitt, vice presi- 
dent of the State Historical Society. Mr. Shoemaker’s topic was 
“Shelby County, Home of Experimentation, Progress, and Good 
Citizenship.’’ He recounted the county’s development from earliest 
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settlement and dwelt upon the story of the religious colony led by 
William Keil at Bethel. 


Frank Miller and Mrs. Jess Taylor, descendants of the Bethel 
Colony, were introduced, and Rex M. Whitton, chief engineer of the 
State Highway Commission, presented the marker to the citizens of 
Shelby County after describing the State’s historical marker pro- 
gram. Acceptance speeches were made by William P. Kilb, mayor of 
Bethel, Miss Jennie Chinn, state representative, Mrs. Virginia 
Byland, regent of the Clarence chapter of the D.A.R., and J. G. 
Morgan, vice chairman of the State Highway Commission, and Earl 
Swisher pronounced the benediction. 


MARKER DEDICATED AT CASSVILLE 


Barry Countians joined with the citizens of Cassville to mark 
the dedication of the Cassville highway historical marker located on 
Highway 37 north of the city. The ceremony was held at the 
American Legion Home November 6, 1955, with Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker as guest speaker. Ben Craig, Jr., was the presiding officer and 
the Rev. Ivan Bare gave the invocation, while music for the occasion 
was supplied by the combined high school bands from Monett, 
Exeter, and Cassville, under the direction of B. C. Bundy of Monett 
High School. The presentation of colors and pledge of allegiance 
were given by the Irwin-Easley American Legion Post and Cassville 
Boy Scouts before F. A. Meador, president of the Cassville Chamber 
of Commerce, welcomed the guests. 


Mr. Shoemaker, introduced by Emory Melton, spoke on the 
topic “Old Barry County, Mother of Eight Southwest Missouri 
Counties: Land of Milk and Poultry, Fruits and Flowers, and 
Springs and Scenery.’ Dr. L. E. Meador, a trustee of the State 
Historical Society, presented the marker to Attorney General 
John M. Dalton. Charles Willis spoke in behalf of the American 
Legion and the Masons. Mrs. John McFarlin, donor of the land for 
the marker site and turnout, was honored guest on the platform. 
The Rev. Norman Taylor pronounced the benediction. 


PRAISE FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


The following letter was received recently by the editor from 
W. Ripley Nelson, vice president of the Nantucket Historical 
Association: 
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Your quarterly is read regularly and with much interest by the undersigned 

because of the valuable historical data it presents and also because the writer 

also serves as editor of our quarterly magazine, Historic Nantucket. 

In your July issue the article ‘‘ Missouri’s New Program for Highway Historic 

Markings’”’ is of special interest as Nantucket is rapidly approaching the 300th 

anniversary of its first white settlement. Your markers as described interest 

us, which prompts this letter of inquiry. 

Your plan certainly is well conceived and the article descriptive thereof has 

given us plenty of food for thought. 

We appreciate this expression of interest, and are pleased to 
think that our markers may provide patterns for others. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ORGANIZED 


A Founders’ meeting was held in Washington, Missouri, Octo- 
ber 6, 1955, for the purpose of organizing a historical society in 
Franklin County. Thirty-one members were recorded and the 
group elected the following officers: Carl J. Otto, of Washington, 
president; Mrs. Lelia E. Wilkenson, New Haven, first vice president ; 
Ralph Cordell, St. Clair, second vice president; E. B. Trail, of 
Berger, third vice president; Helen Hundhausen, Gray Summit, 
fourth vice president; Stanley Wilke, Washington, secretary; and 
Herman Hansen, Union, treasurer. T. W. Sincox presided at 
the meeting where plans for the future were discussed. The pur- 
poses of the society will include collecting and preserving informa- 
tion pertaining to historical events of Franklin County and assum- 
ing responsibility for proper recognition and preservation of 
various landmarks. 

Organization of the society was officially completed at a Charter 
meeting November 30, 1955, at which Floyd C. Shoemaker was the 
guest speaker. Two hundred and fifty members were registered, and 
the group adopted a constitution and by-laws, voting to be an 
auxiliary member of the State Historical Society. 


DAVID M. WARREN GIVES TEN LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


Ten members of Missouri college faculties are the recipients of 
gifts of life memberships in the State Historical Society from 
David M. Warren, of Panhandle, Texas. Mr. Warren, a native 
Missourian, is a graduate of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism and editor and publisher of the Panhandle Herald. Over 
a period of several years he has given a total of ninety-three life 
memberships in the Society. The new life members are: Lewis E. 
Atherton, Bower Alv, Glenn A. McCleary, and Roscoe L. Pullen, 
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University of Missouri; Curtis L. Wilson, School of Mines and 
Metallurgy; Pauline D. Knobbs, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College; Mrs. John P. Morris, Central Missouri State College; 
William J. Hamilton, Southeast Missouri State College; Donald H. 
Nicholson, Southwest Missouri State College; and William A. 
Brandenburg, Northwest Missouri State College. 


ART AND HISTORY TOURS OF STE. GENEVIEVE 


On October 8, 1955, the Missouri Society Sons of the American 
Revolution sponsored a history tour to Ste. Genevieve where a 
picnic lunch preceded a visit to several of the historic homes. 
Mr. Charles van Ravenswaay, director of the Missouri Historical 
Society, spoke to the group at the Bolduc House and told of its 
history and restoration by the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America in the State of Missouri. Other houses visited 
were the Guibord House, the Vion House, and the Valle House. 


The Art Division of the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs 
conducted an art tour of Ste. Genevieve October 26, 1955. The 
program, planned under the direction of Mrs. Fred Steinkuhle, of 
St. Louis, and Mrs. Leroy Rottman, of St. Marys, was opened with a 
luncheon at the Ste. Genevieve grade school where art work by the 
Old Colony of 1937 was displayed. Discussions of Ste. Genevieve’s 
art heritage by Mrs. Leonard J. Huber and Matthew Zeigler and a 
musical program by Mrs. Lena Hiller Sokol followed the luncheon. 
The tour, with Mrs. Henry L. Rozier, Jr., in charge, included study 
of the architecture of the Old Academy, the Bolduc House, the Shaw 
House, the Trading Post, and the Valle House. At each of these 
points the group was entertained by skits and dances by performers 
dressed in costumes of the appropriate period. The tour ended at 
the Church of Ste. Genevieve, where the Rev. J. Venerloh spoke on 
‘Art, the Handmaiden of Religion,’’ and a program of religious 
music was presented by Mrs. E. J. Heiligers and the Ste. Genevieve 
Woman’s Club Sextet. A reception in the traditional French man- 
ner was the closing feature of the day’s events. 


ERRATA 


Mr. Willard McDermott, of Kansas City, has pointed out an 
error in the caption under a picture used in the sketch of General 
Jo O. Shelby in the October Review. The monument pictured was 
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erected to ‘‘the Confederate dead,’’ not to Shelby himself, although 
he is buried with his Confederate comrades near the monument in 
Forest Hill Cemetery, Kansas City. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Audrain County Historical Society met in Mexico on 
December 8, 1955, to hear Senator George A. Rozier speak on the 
topic, ‘‘Missouri’s Highway Historical Marker Program,” and to 
elect officers. 


Members of the Cape Girardeau County Historical Society were 
guests of J. W. Gerhardt at his lodge, ‘“‘Riviere de la Pomme,”’ near 
Appleton, Missouri, on September 24, 1955. At the business meet- 
ing, presided over by Paul A. Mueller, Jr., Mrs. A. W. Thilenius 
was elected vice president in place of Miss Laura St. Ann Keller 
who had resigned. Ben Dietrich reported on progress in accumu- 
lating data for the celebration next year of the 150th anniversary 
of the founding of the city of Cape Girardeau, and Mr. Gerhardt 
gave the group some historical information about the lodge and 
its neighborhood. 


The Cole County Historical Society met at Jefferson City on 
November 16, 1955, for the election of officers. Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker made a brief talk, and the following were elected to office: 
Alex Vetter, president; Mrs. John H. Hendren, first vice president; 
Tom Peterson, second vice president; Mrs. D. Gary Spencer, 
secretary; W. L. Hager, treasurer. 


“Unforgettable Characters” was the theme for the meeting of the 
Gentry County Historical Society held October 2, 1955, at the 
Baptist Church of Berlin, Missouri. Mrs. S. B. Sweat discussed the 
Rev. Cleo Chilton, Mrs. Lena Patton gave a tribute to Venus 
Morgan, and Miss Evelyn Nance told of her father’s part in the 
settlement of the Berlin neighborhood. 


A banquet meeting of the Grand River Historical Society 
and Museum was held at Chillicothe, Missouri, October 13, 1955, 
with nearly a hundred persons present. President of the society 
George W. Somerville presided, and Joseph D. Stewart introduced 
the guest speaker, Floyd C. Shoemaker, who ‘advised the group on 
possible activities for a local historical society. 
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The defense of Springfield during the Civil War was Charles 
Sheppard's topic at a meeting of the Greene County Historical 
Society held September 22, 1955, at the public library in Springfield. 
Also featured on the program was a film of historic points in Spring- 
field presented by David Lawrence. President James E. Ruffin 
presided as plans were discussed for possible’ commemorative 
observances for the 100th anniversary of the Butterfield Overland 
Mail Company in 1958. 

Frank B. Williams, Springfield attorney, addressed the Greene 
County Historical Society at its meeting at the Springfield Public 
Library October 27, 1955, when members of the Springfield Bar 
Association were special guests. Reminiscences of sixty years in the 
legal profession and stories of some of the great lawyers of the city 
were related by Mr. Williams. 

Members of the Greene County Historical Society were addressed 
by Dr. Allen R. Ostrander, head of the geology department of 
Drury College, and Robert Crowder, a geology student, at a meet- 
ing at the Springfield Public Library on November 17, 1955. 
Dr. Ostrander’s topic was “History of Lead and Zinc Mining in Mis- 
souri,”” and Mr. Crowder exhibited ore samples from diggings in 
Greene County. 


Several speakers addressed the Johnson County Historical 
Society at its meeting October 2, 1955, at Enon Baptist Church at 
Pittsville, Missouri. Merle Shaffer told of the founding of Pittsville 
and sketched: the career of the Rev. Warren Pitts, for whom the 
town was named, and Mrs. Arch Henderson, who arranged the 
program, gave a short history of the Enon Church. Mrs. J. E. 
Simpson read a biographical paper about Samuel Rice, and histories 
of prominent Johnson County families were presented by Mrs. Fred 
Weide, Mrs. Albert Dean, Mrs. William Walker, Mrs. Cyrus Jar- 
man, Homer Jarman, Edwin Lundy Miller, and Fred Miller. Miss 
Martha Redford, vice president of the society, presided. W. A. 
Stanton, chairman of the historical files committee, described mater- 
ial needed for the files, which will be located in the Central Missouri 
State College Library. An exhibit of heirlooms of the Pittsville 
community was displayed at the meeting. 


A meeting of the Native Sons of Kansas City was held Septem- 
ber 30, 1955, at the Hotel President, where Andrew T. Brown, 
professor of history at the University of Kansas City, spoke on 
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“Fort Osage from the Viewpoint of the Historian.”’ Color slides of 
the fort were shown, pointing out the progress of the restoration. 
The second issue of “The Native Son,” the publication of the 
organization, reported that attendance at the fort was high and that 
tourists from all over the world were among those registered. 

The Native Sons of Kansas City held a banquet at Macy's 
Garden Tea Room in Kansas City October 25, 1955. Entertainment 
included songs by Dorothy Sala, a fashion show by Macy’s, and an 
address on ‘‘The Kansas City Museum,” by John B. Pew. 

The Native Sons of Kansas City are raising money to preserve 
the 1848 home of Fry P. McGee, member of the original Kansas 
City Town Company. The organization hopes to move the house 
several hundred feet out of the path of traffic approaches of the new 
A-S-B Bridge and make it into a municipal historical museum. 


The first annual meeting of the Macon County Historical 
Society was held October 27, 1955, at the Macon High School 
auditorium. W. E. Adams presided over the meeting. The group 
now has a membership of 220 and its main projects have been 
locating the old cemeteries and post offices in the county. Judge 
R. Wilson Barrow gave a brief discussion of the railroads of Macon 
County, and the guest speaker, Mrs. E. G. Aker, president of the 
Platte County Historical Society, compared the history of Macon 
and Platte counties and presented detailed information on several 
projects of the Platte County society. New officers elected at the 
meeting were: Paul D. Hess, Jr., Macon, president; Mrs. Roger 
Freeman, Callao, first vice president; Mrs. Basil Soupos, Gifford, 
second vice president; Leroy Lucas, Macon, secretary; and Mrs. 
Howard Gilleland, New Cambria, treasurer. 


The Missouri Historical Society met at the Jefferson Memorial 
Building on October 28, 1955, to hear Charles van Ravenswaay, 
director of the society, speak on ‘Historic Towns and Buildings 
Along the Missouri,’’ a lecture illustrated with colored slides. 

The Missouri Historical Society met at the Jefferson Memorial 
Building in St. Louis on November 25, 1955. The Hon. Thomas C. 
Hennings, Sr., spoke on the subject, ‘“‘He Was There,’: giving his 
recollections of the old St. Louis Agricultural & Mechanical Associa- 
tion Fair, the Jockey Club, the St. Louis Exposition and Music Hall, 
and other colorful activities of Fall Festival Week, illustrating the 
talk with slides. 
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Two special events sponsored by the Missouri “Show Me’”’ Club 
of Los Angeles were a trip to Disneyland on August 27, and a bus 
trip to Mt. Baldy on September 17, 1955. 

The Missouri “‘Show Me” Club of Los Angeles met October 21, 
1955, for a varied program which included the showing of a sound 
color picture, ‘‘Missouri, Land of Diversity.”’ 

A program by the Business Men’s Glee Club of Los Angeles 
entertained members of the Missouri “Show Me” Club at a dinner 
meeting at Clifton’s Cafeteria, Los Angeles, on November 18, 1955. 


Congressman Clarence Cannon addressed the Pike County 
Historical Society at a banquet in Bowling Green, Missouri, 
October 18, 1955. The banquet, marking the society’s second 
anniversary, was presided over by Mrs. R. L. Motley. C. P. 
Pritchett delivered the invocation, Mrs. Robert Birkhead sang the 
“Star Spangled Banner,”’ with Miss Blanche Jones as accompanist, 
and the speaker was introduced by Edwin Stark. At a short business 
session the officers of the organization were re-elected for another 
term. They are Mrs. R. L. Motley, Edwin Stark, J. Overton Fry, 
Mrs. Milton Duvall, Sr., J. H. Middleton, and William Turpin. 


A movie entitled ““A Confederate Story’’ was shown at the 
meeting of the St. Joseph Historical Society held November 14, 
1955, at the city museum. The film showed the Battle of Lexington 
enacted by the students of Wentworth Military Academy May 12, 
1955, and was photographed by Roy E. Coy, curator of the St. 
Joseph Museum. All of the officers of the society were re-elected at 
the business meeting. They are: Bartlett Boder, elected president 
for the eighth consecutive term; William M. Wyeth, J. Hamilton 
McCord and Glenn M. Setzer, vice presidents; Earl C. Brown, 
treasurer; Mrs. Clark Goodell, secretary; and Mrs. F. V. Hartman, 
assistant secretary. 

The annual dinner meeting of the Historical Association of 
Greater St. Louis was held at Fontbonne College September 29, 
1955. The program consisted of the presentation of a paper on “The 
Western Mountain Men, 1800-1840,” by the president of the 
association, Frederic E. Voelker. 


The Saline County Historical Society met October 3, 1955, at the 
Missouri Valley College library in Marshall. Dr. James Neal Primm, 
director of the Western Historical Manuscripts Collection of the 
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University of Missouri, addressed the group on ‘“‘The Collecting of 
Historical Manuscripts.”’ 


The Worth County Historical Society met September 29, 1955, 
at the school auditorium in Sheridan, Missouri, with a program 
presented by the Sheridan Twentieth Century Club. Officers are 
Mrs. John House, Allendale, president; Herbert Bond, Sheridan, 
vice president; Mrs. Clifford Jones, Worth, second vice president; 
Mrs. Ellis Beavers, Grant City, secretary; M. C. Mathews, Grant 
City, treasurer; Mrs. J. W. Barker, Grant City, historian. The 
society was organized on August 20, 1954, and there are fifty-two 
charter members who joined with members of the Gentry County 
Historical Society in sponsoring a republication of a history of 
Gentry and Worth counties first printed in 1882. The group is now 
beginning to compile material for a new history of Worth County. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Bethel Baptist Church, in Boone County, celebrated its hun- 
dredth anniversary with services on November 27 and December 4, 
1955. Dr. Mark Rich and Judge Howard B. Lang, Sr., were the 
guest speakers, and a historical program under the direction of 
Mrs. W. B. Goodson was presented. 


Chaffee, Missouri, held a six-day golden jubilee celebration 
August 31 through September 5, 1955, featuring a historical pageant, 
‘Dear Golden Diary,”’ a speech by Governor Frank G. Clement of 
Tennessee, contests and awards, a parade, and other entertainment. 


The Women’s Guild of St. Paul Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Hermann, Missouri, celebrated its hundredth anniversary 
November 16, 1955, with the presentation of ‘“The Work Is Thine,”’ 
a photoplay depicting the history of the guild, compiled by Mrs. 
Clarence Hesse. 


The centennial of Lamar and Barton County was celebrated in 
connection with the Lamar Agricultural and Industrial Exposition 
September 15-17, 1955. A parade and centennial displays in store 
windows were features of the event, and the Lamar Democrat 
published a special commemorative section for the occasion. 
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The Mexico Evening Ledger published a thirty-two page centen- 
nial edition on September 30, 1955, in observance of its 100th anni- 
versary. The Ledger was first published as a weekly in 1855. Since 
1876, when it was purchased by Robert M. White, its control has 
remained in the White family, with his son, L. M. White, and his 
grandson, Robert M. White, II, publishing daily and weekly edi- 
tions. The Ledger has received many awards and was in large 
measure responsible for the town being named an ‘All America 
City” in 1955. 


The centennial of Piedmont, Missouri, was observed September 
2-5, 1955. Col. Hugh H. Waggoner, Superintendent of the Missouri 
State Highway Patrol, delivered an address after the opening 
parade, Dr. Raymond F. McAllister, minister of the Webster 
Groves Christian Church, spoke at the centennial union church 
service September 4, and a pageant entitled “Echoes From the 
Foothills,” was presented that evening. Contests, a children’s 
bicycle and pet parade, the coronation of a centennial queen, and a 
fireworks display were scheduled. The Wayne County Journal- 
Banner published a 52-page centennial edition on September 1, 
1955, containing sketches of the individuals and _ institutions 
responsible for Piedmont’s progress. 


The Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, observing its 
centennial in 1955, marked the occasion with several events through- 
out the year. The company completed a remodeling of the exterior 
of the bank building, and on April 12, 1955, a flag raising ceremony, 
with the dedication of a centennial flag, was held. On December 7, 
the actual anniversary date of the bank, a Directors Dinner honored 
directors of the company and representatives of the other one- 
hundred-year-old companies in St. Louis. A fine 1955 pocket map 
and street index of the greater St. Louis area in colors was published 
by the bank as a memento of its centennial. 


Vienna, Missouri, celebrated its 100th anniversary in conjunc- 
tion with the Maries County Fair on September 2-3, 1955. The 
feature attraction of the centennial was the old Vienna jail, built in 
1856, which has been converted into a museum displaying exhibits 
donated by townspeople. A parade on the centennial theme 
inaugurated the festivities, and the Vienna Home-Adviser issued a 
special edition containing articles and pictures of historical interest. 
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The Wentzville Centennial and homecoming was held September 
3-5, 1955. The celebration featured a centennial parade, musical 
and comedy entertainment, and dance events. 


“Westport Day”’ was celebrated in Kansas City October 23, the 
ninety-first anniversary of the Battle of Westport. The event 
included a parade from the site of Old Westport to Loose Park, 
where a ceremony was held and a dramatic trio from the University 
of Kansas City gave a recitation of ‘“The Saga of the Battle of West- 
port,’ and the Westport High School choir presented several Civil 
War songs. The observance was sponsored by the Westport Histori- 
cal Society, of which the Rev. Raymond B. Kimbrell is president. 


The Windsor, Missouri, centennial celebration September 1-3, 
1955, was opened with a parade followed by an address by Dr. 
Emmett Ellis, of Warrensburg, and included displays of historic 
objects and a centennial pageant, ‘Historical Revue 1855-1955,” 
while a baseball game, a rodeo, a centennial queen contest, a water 
show, and square dancing provided additional entertainment. A 
centennial edition of the Windsor Review called attention to 
interesting features of the town’s history. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


Fred W. and George A. Naeter, founders and publishers for fifty 
vears of the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, were honored 
by the erection of a memorial by the citizens of Cape Girardeau. 
The four-ton limestone marker placed at the entrance to the city’s 
largest park bears an inscription in bronze commemorating “their 
tireless, unselfish, and devoted efforts to make. . .a better and more 
beautiful community.” 


At the meeting of the Missouri chapters of the D.A.R. held at the 
Old Tavern at Arrow Rock September 14, 1955, a plaque honoring 
and naming the first state-wide board of managers which was respon- 
sible for the preservation of the tavern was unveiled. During the 
summer of 1955 the tavern was completely redecorated in the style of 
the 1830's. Hugh Stephens, of Jefferson City, a member of the 
Arrow Rock board, made an address to the gathering, which marked 
the sixty-fifth anniversary of the national society of the D.A.R. 


A historical marker commemorating the Old Wire Road was 
presented to Cassville, Missouri, July 30, 1955, by the Silver Leaf 
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Benefit Club. The marker, explaining that the road, the route of 
the Butterfield stage in 1858, was named at the completion of the 
telegraph line at Fort Smith in 1859 and used in troop movements 
during the Civil War, is located on the Barry County Courthouse 
lawn. Mrs. Justin Goostree was chairman of the committee 
responsible for the project, and Emory Melton gave the 
dedicatory address. Accounts of the presentation were carried 
in the Cassville Democrat of August 3 and in the Cassville Republican 
of August 4, 1955. 


A centennial monolith was dedicated on September 4, 1955, as a 
part of the Allendale, Missouri, anniversary celebration. The 
mahogany granite shaft placed in the Allendale park was decorated 
with symbols of a covered wagon and atomic energy, emblematic of 
the frontiers of a century ago and of today, and contained significant 
material on Allendale’s history in a brass time capsule. Apostle 
D. T. Williams, of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
Independence, Missouri, and Col. Calvin Campbell spoke at the 
dedication. 


A description of the dedication of Mark Twain’s Study on the 
campus of Elmira College, Elmira, New York, June 9, 1952, was 
included in an issue of the Elmira College Bulletin sent to the Society 
by Dr. Esther V. Hansen. The literary shrine, used by Samuel 
Clemens for many years for his writing, was presented to the college 
by Jervis Langdon, Clemens’ nephew, and moved to the campus 
so that it would be more accessible to visitors. 


HONORS AND TRIBUTES 


The following telegram from Dr. William J. Petersen, Superin- 
tendent of the State Historical Society of lowa, was read at the 
annual luncheon of the Society October 7, 1955. The Award of 
Merit was voted by the American Association for State and Local 
History at its annual convention in September at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

Hearty congratulations ‘‘Mr. Missouri’ on receiving a personal Award of 
Merit from the American Association for State and Local History for notable 
service as head of the State Historical Society of Missouri during the past 
forty years. Although the award will not reach you in time for your annual 
meeting the committee voted unanimously to make this award, basing its 
judgment on your outstanding service to the State, the resourcefulness and 
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ingenuity with which you have carried on your work, your ability to popu- 
larize a scholarly publication, and the phenomenal membership growth of 
your society. 


For its continued success in the restoration of Fort Osage, the 
Native Sons of Kansas City society has recently received from the 
American Association for State and Local History its annual Award 
of Merit for 1955. During the year another large and important 
building, the Indian factor’s or traders’ building, has been completed 
at Fort Osage, another step in the program of the Native Sons look- 
ing toward the complete restoration of this early Western outpost. 

The Native Sons of Kansas City are to be congratulated on this 
most recent recognition of their historical contributions, and espe- 
cially so, since this marks the second occasion upon which the 
Kansas City society has been so honored by the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History. The first award of merit was con- 
ferred on the Kansas City organization in 1952, also for its outstand- 
ing achievement in the important Fort Osage restoration project. 


Robert E. Lee Hill, of Columbia, was presented a portrait of 
himself by the Missouri Banker’s Association at the convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association held in Chicago September 
25-28, 1955. He had served as president of the State Association 
Section of the national organization for the preceding year. 


October 12, 1955, was Diemer Day on the Central Missouri 
State College campus as students, alumni, and townspeople paid 
tribute to the services of Dr. George W. Diemer, president of the 
college, who has announced his retirement in July, 1956. A special 
convocation was held in Hendricks Hall where Dr. Emmett Ellis, 
Donald Barnes, and the Rev. Charles A. McEowen expressed 
appreciation for Dr. Diemer’s accomplishments in eighteen years 
as president. The day was climaxed by a dinner at which the 
principal speaker was Col. Lester B. Wikoff, of Wentworth Military 
Academy, and other testimonials were given by J. C. Higgins, 
R. F. Wood, and James C. Kirkpatrick. 


Dr. W. C. Etheridge, retiring chairman of the University of Mis- 
souri department of field crops, was honored May 27, 1955, by the 
unveiling of a portrait at the Memorial Student Union and the pres- 
entation of a resolution passed by the Missouri House of Representa- 
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tives honoring “his contributions to the state and nation’”’ for a 
period of forty years in developing improved varieties of soybeans, 
hybrid corn, cotton, and pasture crops. Other College of Agriculture 
professors whose portraits have been presented to the school are: 
John C. Whitten, Clarence H. Eckles, H. J. Waters, Frederick B. 
Mumford, M. F. Miller, E. A. Trowbridge, Harry L. Kempster, 
Albert G. Hogan, Thomas J. Talbert, and Leonard Haseman. 


A portrait of the late Dr. T. W. H. lrion was presented to the 
University of Missouri by his family and now hangs in Hill Hall on 
the campus. Dr. Irion was dean of the College of Education at the 
university for fifteen years prior to his retirement in 1945. He was 
a graduate of M.U. and joined the Missouri faculty in 1926 after 
having taught in the Missouri public schools, Stephens College, 
Southwest Missouri State College at Springfield, and the University 
of Michigan. 


A portrait of Dr. Luther M. Defoe, a former member of the 
University of Missouri engineering faculty, painted by Mrs. George 
C. Gundlach, was presented to the College of Engineering by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gundlach early in September, 1955. The gift was made in 
recognition of the hundredth anniversary of the college, which will 
be observed in 1956. 


NOTES 


After setting one record by being the first person to be elected 
for two full terms as Governor of Missouri, Gov. Phil M. Donnelly 
has now served in the gubernatorial office longer than any other 
person. Governor John Miller, the state’s fourth chief executive, 
held the office for six years, ten months, and one day in 1826-1832. 
Governor Donnelly had equalled that record on November 11, 1955. 


The new Missouri River bridge at Jefferson City was dedicated 
and opened with appropriate ceremonies August 20, 1955. Former 
senator George A. Rozier was master of ceremonies, and remarks 
were made by Harris D. Rodgers and Rex M. Whitton, of the 
Missouri State Highway Commission, preceding an address by 
United States Senator W. Stuart Symington. Lieutenant Governor 
James T. Blair, Jr., presided and cut the ribbon officially opening 
the bridge. 
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Mural paintings by the Missouri artist Carl Wimar in the 
rotunda of the Old Courthouse, Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial, St. Louis, are being restored by the National Park Service 
through funds provided by the city. The paintings, depicting the 
founding of St. Louis and other historical events in the westward 
movement, occupy about 1,400 square feet, from the third-floor 
balcony to the upper dome. 


Bartlett Boder, president of the St. Joseph Historical Society 
and fourth vice president of the Society, has been elected executive 
vice president of the Pony Express Trails Association. One of the 
projects of the association is the marking of the Pony Express 
routes under the supervision of the vice presidents. 


A museum for Barry County, located on the balcony of the 
courthouse in Cassville, has been organized. Miss Bessie Meador, 
of Monett, is in charge of the project and is assisted by Helen 
Braun, Edith Prier, Silvia Copeland, Sammy Evans, Leland May, 
and Charles Vaughan. 


Mr. Ray McShane, of Cut Bank, Montana, has written the 
Society of the existence of an active North Montana Missouri Club, 
whose members include among their activities an annual picnic, 
always held the first Sunday of August at Two Medicine Camp 
Ground on the east slope of the Rockies in Glacier National Park. 
Talk about their native State is always a highlight of the gathering, 
and any touring Missourians are invited to attend the picnic, Mr. 
McShane said. 


Mr. Charles L. Wright of St. Louis has sent the Society informa- 
tion about a Union leader at the Battle of Vicksburg who adopted 
Missouri as his home. Major General Andrew Jackson Smith, a 
West Point graduate and a native of Pennsylvania, married Anne 
Mason Simpson, daughter of a prominent St. Louis physician, Dr. 
Robert Simpson. Appointed to the position of postmaster at St. 
Louis at the time of his resignation from the army in 1869, he lived 
in St. Louis until the time of his death January 30, 1897, and was 
City auditor, 1877-1889. During the siege at Vicksburg, Maj. Gen. 
Smith played an active role and commanded a brigade to reinforce 
General Sherman. 
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In a quest for a new and original ballad with an Ozark theme, 
William R. Draper, Springfield, Missouri, has contributed $230 to 
sponsor contests to be conducted through the Missouri Writers’ 
Guild and the Drury College Writers’ Conference. The ballads must 
be entirely original, as yet unpublished, and based on Ozark themes. 


A beautifully illustrated publication, Metropolitan St. Louis in 
Missouri, a recent addition to the series of picture booklets on 
the regions of the State published by the Division of Resources and 
Development. Covering industries, amusements, cultural activities, 
and historical features, it serves as an attractive guidebook to 
Missouri's largest city. 


Old Time Comments on Journalism, Vol. 1, No. 5, edited by Frank 
Luther Mott, shows that the journalistic profession was no mild 
calling in the nineteenth century, with duels, canings, and assaults 
seemingly frequent occurrences in newspaper circles. In this booklet 
a reprint of Mark Twain’s ‘Journalism in Tennessee”’ is followed by 
extracts from two other contemporary descriptions of editorial 
combativeness. 


A copy of The Commercial Agency Register of 1877 has been 
presented to the Society by Brent Williams, of Fulton, Missouri. 
The small book is a business and credit directory of Missouri towns. 


A booklet entitled “Ethelbert Talbot, 1848-1928: Missionary 
Bishop, Diocesan Bishop, Presiding Bishop,’’ by C. Rankin Barnes, 
was received by the Society as a gift of Marvin W. Strate. Talbot, 
a native of Fayette, Missouri, was educated at Central College and 
was pastor of several churches in Missouri. He was the first Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Episcopal Church born west of the Mississippi. 


The Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library 
has recently donated to the Society seven manuscript documents 
of the St. Louis Surveyor’s Office and the U. S. General Land Office 
relating to land claims in New Madrid County entered by Henry 
Masters, George Ruddle, and Joseph Gravier under New Madrid 
Certificates 206, 358, and 503, respectively. 


An article telling the story of Chapel Hill College, which was in 
operation in southern Lafayette County before the Civil War, was 
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published in the Kansas City Star November 19, 1899. The page 
from the Star of that date which contained the article was a gift 
to the Society from Conley Harmon, of Odessa, Missouri. 


John S. Denny has sent the Society a copy of the official program 
of the Wentzville centennial and homecoming September 3-5, 1955, 
containing a short history of Wentzville which he had compiled. 


An addition to the Society’s permanent files was made by Bart 
King, of the Kansas City Star, with the gift of a photograph of Elisha 
Cameron of Clay County,after whom Cameron, Missouri, was named. 


The Society has received as a gift of Winifred Moser a copy of 
the booklet published for the Cameron, Missouri, Centennial, 
July 31-August 6, 1955, giving pictures and stories of the 
development of the community. 


Two booklets given to the Society by Fred W. and George A. 
Naeter and published by the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian 
are ‘‘Cape Girardeau, a Good Place to Live and Work,”’ published 
in 1948, and “Golden Anniversary of Cape Girardeau and Its 
Newspapers,” published in 1954. The first booklet features four 
murals in the business office of the Southeast Missourian, illustrating 
Cape Girardeau’s background. The anniversary booklet of - 1954 
includes color illustrations of the newspaper’s plant, the noted Ten 
Mile Drive between Cape Girardeau and Jackson, and historical 
points of interest in and around Cape Girardeau. 


Harris D. Rodgers, chairman of the State Highway Commission, 
has given the Society two beautifully colored, large photographs of 
the Cape Girardeau highway historical marker dedicated in June, 
1955. The red and yellow blooming cannas at the marker site are the 
first step taken in the local floral decoration planned for next year. 


Dr. Charles Orrin Ransford, of Shelbina, has given to the 
Methodist Historical Collection at Central College, Fayette, a 
valuable collection of rare source materials relating to Methodism 
in Missouri. 


A souvenir program of the Hamilton, Missouri, centennial cele- 
bration August 28-September 3, 1955, was presented to the Society 
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by M. O. Ridings. The booklet also includes a short description of 
some of Hamilton's “‘firsts.”’ 


The Society has received from Dr. E. B. Trail, Berger, Missouri, 
the gift of two photographs of schedule cards and a time table of the 
Missouri River passenger packets the New Lucy and the Polar Star, 
which operated between St. Joseph and St. Louis in 1854. Dr. Trail, 
collector of Missouri River steamboat data, has written the Society 
that the St. Joseph boats of the 1850's were among the finest on the 
river, but while he has recovered many of their schedules and time 
cards, he is still searching for pictures of these steamers. 


A Southern-Book-of-the-Month Club has been founded by the 
Confederate Dames chapter of the U.D.C. in St. Louis. The purpose 
is to encourage the reading and purchase of current books by South- 
ern authors or books on Southern themes, and to stimulate writers 
to explore Southern topics. Mrs. H. F. Chadeayne, St. Louis, is 
the director of the project. 


The people and procedures involved in the creation of Worth 
County as a political division of the State were described in an 
article by Robert Birbeck, ‘“Worth County Detached from Gentry 
County in 1861,” in the Albany Ledger, November 25, 1954. 


Lynn Bluffs, a farm home east of Rocheport, Missouri, was the 
inspiration for an article on the lives of Moses U. Payne, pioneer 
minister, merchant, and philanthropist of Boone County, who 
originally owned the land, and O. C. Roby, Payne’s farm manager 
and later owner of the tract. The article by Mrs. Edwin Maxwell 
appeared in the 46-page annual rural life edition and progress report 
of the Boonville Daily News July 22, 1955. 


On the 94th anniversary of the Battle of Wilson’s Creek, August 
10, 1955, the Carthage Evening Press carried an article by Ward L. 
Schranz describing that significant Civil War action. It is illustrated 
with a sketch map of the battle area. 

The first herds of Texas cattle driven north to market passed 
through Carthage and other Missouri towns, according to an article 
in the Carthage Evening Press, August 25, 1955. The cattle drives 
were stopped by the Civil War, and post-war efforts to revive these 
routes were opposed by Missouri farmers who found that the Texas 
cattle carried disease that destroyed their own herds. 
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A large picture of the highway historical marker erected by the 
State Historical Society and the State Highway Commission at 
Cassville appeared on the front page of the Cassville Democrat 
August 31, 1955. The marker was dedicated on November 6, 1955. 


The teaching career of J. T. Hodge, a Barry County educator 
since 1891, was described in an article in the Cassville Republican 
of November 10, 1955. Mr. Hodge taught in elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the county and served as County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


The Flat River Lead Belt News began in its issue of October 28, 
1955, the publication of a series of articles entitled “Our Lead Belt 
Heritage,’’ by Henry C. Thompson. The series, which is published 
weekly, tells the story of lead mining and the history of the section 
of Missouri comprising Ste. Genevieve, Madison, Washington, and 
St. Francois, and parts of Jefferson counties in which extensive 
mining has been carried on. 


The Hamilton Advocate-Hamiltonian published a special edition 
on August 25, 1955, in preparation for Hamilton's centennial cele- 
bration August 28 through September 3. The edition of sixty-four 
pages contained many articles of historical interest about Hamilton 
and other communities of Caldwell County and vicinity and a good 
collection of photographs of Hamilton citizens and institutions of 
the nineteenth century. 


A standard school clerk’s record book, issued by the Missouri 
Department of Education in 1871, was the source of state-approved 
schoolhouse plans and specifications used by Mrs. Oliver Howard in 
an article on the construction of district schools in the nineteenth 
century, which appeared in the Hannibal Courier-Post September 1, 
1955. 

The efforts of Hannibal to secede from Marion County before 
the Civil War were described by Mrs. Oliver Howard in an article 
in the Hannibal Courier-Post, September 15, 1955. Petitions to the 
legislature for the inclusion of Hannibal in Ralls County instead of 
Marion, presented in 1846, 1847, and 1855, were instigated because 
of the rivalry between Hannibal and neighboring Palmyra, the seat 
of Marion County. 
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Northeast Missouri’s part in the military operations of the 
Mexican War was discussed by Mrs. Oliver Howard in the Hannibal 
Courier-Post November 1, 1955. Ralls and Marion County volun- 
teers joined a Missouri regiment commanded by Sterling Price. 


Articles by Dale O. Turner appeared in the Jefferson City 
News-Tribune October 2 and October 9, 1955, relating the story of 
Gen. Sterling Price’s threatened attack on Jefferson City in 1864. 
The Confederate leader approached Jefferson City from the south, 
but did not attack, and today few traces remain of the raid. 


A special edition of the Kansas City Register was published 
October 28, 1955, commemorating the diamond jubilee of the 
Diocese of Kansas City and honoring Archbishop Edwin V. O'Hara. 
The edition contains a history of the Catholic Church in the Diocese 
of Kansas City compiled by the Rev. James J. Schlafly, diocesan 
archivist. 


In an article in the Kansas City Star of August 21, 1955, Duke 
Shoop relates some experiences in the career of General Maxwell 
D. Taylor, chief of staff of the United States Army, emphasizing 
the Missouri-born general’s education in Kansas City where he was 
a capable and popular student at Northeast High School and Kan- 
sas City Junior College before going to West Point. 

“Prairie Park,’’ the Arrow Rock, Missouri, home built in 1840 
by William B. Sappington, son of Dr. John Sappington, has been 
restored by Dr. and Mrs. John Lawrence. The Kansas City Star of 
August 28, 1955, carried an illustrated article on the home and the 
extensive restoration project. 

An article in the Kansas City Star, August 28, 1955, described an 
Ozark log cabin built in 1818 which still serves as a home for its 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Stockton, of Belle, Missouri. 

Ten years after the surrender of Japan terminating World War 
Il was signed aboard the battleship Missouri, September 2, 1945, 
the events of the historic occasion were recalled by Murlin Spencer 
in an article in the Kansas City Star, August 28, 1955. The ‘‘Mighty 
Mo” is now one of the “‘mothball fleet’’ anchored in Puget Sound 
Navy Yard, Bremerton, Washington. 

James Cash Penney, a Missourian who built what is now the 
largest chain of department stores in the world, was the subject 
of an interview by Joseph Kaye in the Kansas City Star September 
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11, 1955. Approaching his eightieth birthday, Mr. Penney recalled 
some of the events of his boyhood in Hamilton, Missouri, that had 
helped to prepare him for business success. 

An article by Albert Earl Robinson in the Kansas City Star 
October 1, 1955, recounts the Civil War experiences of Major F. M. 
Redburn, later a Kansas City lawyer, as described in letters he wrote 
toa friend in Indiana. The letters stressed the monotony and fatigue 
of war rather than the battles in which Redburn won promotion. 

An article featuring the 100th anniversary of the Mexico, Mis- 
souri, Ledger appeared in the Kansas City Star October 9, 1955. 
The careers of the three members of the White family who have 
edited the paper and their contributions to journalism in Mexico 
were described by Chester A. Bradley. 

An article by Frederic A. Culmer appeared in the Kansas City 
Star October 13, 1955, comentimng on the influence of the heroes and 
ideals of Rome on early American political leaders, including Mis- 
souri’s Senator Thomas Hart Benton. 

An article entitled ‘‘Bernarr McFadden, Missouri Orphan, 
Found Wealth in Physical Culture,’”’ by W. W. Baker, appeared in 
the Kansas City Star October 18, 1955. It describes McFadden’s 
interest in the health cult and the publications and fads with which 
he was connected. 

Some notes on music in Kansas City were supplied by an article 
in the Kansas City Star October 20, 1955, by Clyde B. Neibarger 
describing some of the symphony orchestras which preceded the 
present Kansas City Philharmonic. 

The Kansas City Star of October 23, 1955, carried an article by 
Margaret Olwine entitled ‘Old Days in Kansas City Live in Visit 
to Native Sons’ Archives.’’ The value of this repository of Kansas 
City history, located on the twenty-fifth floor of the City Hall, 
is stressed, and many of the interesting exhibits and documents 
are described. 


Letters of Frederick Daab, a young immigrant who had settled in 
Westport after leaving his native Germany during the revolt of 1848, 
formed the basis for an article by Charles Arthur Hawley in the 
Kansas City Times September 23, 1955. Daab’s letters commented 
on events in Westport on the eve of the Civil War. He was killed 
while fighting with Lyon’s forces at the Battle of Wilson’s Creek. 

Albert H. Hindman discusses the early French explorers in Mis- 
souri in an article in the Kansas City Times October 3, 1955. Jour- 
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neys of the early priests and traders, the roles of explorers such as 
Etienne de Bourgmont and Charles Claude du Tisné, and the early 
settlements of Ste. Genevieve and St. Louis are described. 

The service of a Missouri girl who gave her life as a medical 
missionary in China in 1905 was the theme of an article by Anobel 
Armour in the Kansas City Times October 4, 1955. The missionary, 
Dr. Eleanor Chesnut, was educated at Park College, and a 
dormitory on the campus is named in her honor. 

“Missouri Notes,’”’ by Chester A. Bradley in the Kansas City 
Times of October 12, 1955, noted the Award of Merit for notable 
service granted to Floyd C. Shoemaker by the American Association 
for State and Local History and praised Mr. Shoemaker for his work 
in Missouri history. 

A reminder that the Roman Catholic Diocese of Kansas City, 
which celebrated its 75th anniversary in 1955, was once a part of 
the territory of the bishop of Quebec was contained in an article by 
John J. Doohan in the Kansas City Times of October 27, 1955. 
The Catholic churches of the area were also ruled from Santiago, 
Havana, and St. Louis before Kansas City was made the seat of a 
bishop in 1880. 

The Liberty Memorial in Kansas City was described in detail 
by John J. Doohan in an article in the Kansas City Times November 
11, 1955. The shaft, the Museum, and the Memorial building are 
among the leading spots of interest in the city, and last year more 
than 100,000 persons visited the monument, which was dedicated 
November 1, 1921. 

An item under ‘Missouri Notes,’ by Chester A. Bradley in the 
Kansas City Times of November 11, 1955, pointed out that the 
month of November marked the ninety-first anniversary of the 
postal money order system, first organized when Montgomery 
Blair, of St. Louis, was postmaster general in Lincoln’s cabinet. 


An article on “The Old Military Road,” by Robert Birbeck, 
published in the King City Tri-County News on November 11, 1955, 
described the old road from Liberty, Missouri, to Council Bluffs, 
lowa, which was one of the earliest trails through Gentry and Worth 
Counties used by white settlers. 


The Rolla Daily Herald published a special historical edition on 
August 26, 1955, containing articles and pictures of incidents in 
the development of Phelps County. 
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The ninth annual Progress Edition of the Rolla Daily News, 
published August 12, 1955, marked the observance of “‘Bishop’s 
Year,” preceding the centennial of the organization of Phelps 
County, which will be held in 1957. Articles about Edmund Ward 
Bishop, founder of the city of Rolla who is being honored this year, 
contributed to the historical interest of the edition. 


Dr. Laurence C. Jones, of Piney Woods Country Life School, 
Piney Woods, Mississippi, was the subject of an article by Mary 
Kimbrough in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch September 16, 1955. 
The article related the story of the founding of Piney Woods by 
Jones in 1907, ‘‘with $1.65 and a dream in his pocket.’ When he 
appeared on the television show ‘‘This Is Your Life” last year, the 
audience responded with contributions of nearly $1,000,000 for the 
school’s endowment fund. 

Scenes of the Plaza area in St. Louis ‘‘before and after’ the 
razing of several blocks of old buildings between Union Station and 
the War Memorials appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch Sep- 
tember 25, 1955. The project is part of St. Louis’s program to 
combat the problem of decay in the heart of the city, and the cleared 
area will be used for parks and apartment houses. 

An article by Charles de Lahaye in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
October 13, 1955, described the discovery of a saltpeter leaching 
mill operated in 1816 by John Phillips in Saltpeter Cave in Callaway 
County, near Portland, Missouri. The discovery was made by repre- 
sentatives of the University of Missouri and the Missouri Archaeol- 
ogical Society who had worked at the site during the summer. 


The Salem News has published a series of articles by William P. 
Elmer about his experience as a member of the University of 
Missouri Board of Curators. The articles appeared as installments 
of Mr. Elmer’s regular column, “History of Dent County,” from 
October 20 through November 24, 1955. 


The Rev. James H. Slavens, early Methodist minister and physi- 
cian of Springfield, Missouri, is the subject of an article by Walter 
A. Coon in the Springfield News & Leader, March 7, 1954. Slavens 
founded the first Methodist church in the city in 1831 and later 
practiced medicine in Greene and Dallas counties. 


A series of articles about old cemeteries in Springfield and 
Greene County written by Dixie (Dick) O’Connor appeared in the 
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column, ‘““The Ozarks Wastebasket,” edited by Lucile Morris Upton 
in the Springfield Daily News August 11 and August 25, 1955. 


The progress of a civic improvement program of 1914 was 
recounted in an article describing the building of a new County 
Home in Morgan County in that year. The article appeared in the 
Versailles Leader-Statesman on September 30, 1955. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Lutheran Cyclopedia. By Erwin L. Lueker, editor in chief. 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1954. xii, 1160 pp. $7.50.) 
This treatment of “important aspects of the thought and life of the 
Church since the days of the Apostles” includes sections on Bible 
interpretation, systematized theology (dogmatics, symbolic books, 
terminology, etc.), church history, and a discussion of life and 
worship in the church. Designed especially as a reference book for 
the home, church, and library, it supplies information on 7,550 
entries and includes descriptions of all denominations. 


Austin Colony Papers. By Worth S. Ray. (Austin, Texas: The 
Author, 1949. 378 pp. Indexed. $10.00.) The author has written 
this book about Washington, Fayette, Bastrop, Montgomery, and 
Grimes counties, which comprise a large portion of the Austin col- 
onies in Texas, to record material which he feels has been omitted 
from other such histories. The over-all theme is the Austin colony, 
but the topic stressed is the part played by the colonial pioneers 
who followed in the wake of Moses and Stephen Austin and whose 
humble and unassuming lives were often sacrificed in the establish- 
ment of their new homes. Largely geneaological in nature, it should 
prove helpful as a source book for the area. 


Land of Enchantment: Memoirs of Marian Russell along the 
Santa Fe Trail. Dictated to Mrs. Hal Russell. Edited by Garnet 
M. Brayer. (Evanston, Ill.: The Branding Iron Press, 1954. 155 
pp. Indexed. $7.50.) This eyewitness account records not only 
the detailed memories, incidents, and anecdotes of life along 
the Santa Fe Trail, but also the emotions, stresses, and reactions of 
those coping with trail and frontier life. Mrs. Russell reminds her 
readers that behind the facade of the “‘Wild West”’ was a breed of 
pioneers who believed in “law and order, in freedom and inde- 
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pendence, in democracy and in God’s love and forgiveness.’’ Mrs. 
Russell (1845-1937) made five round-trip crossings of the trail 
before settling in Colorado. 


Antoine Robidoux, 1794-1860: A Biography of a Western 
Venturer. By William Swilling Wallace. (Los Angeles, Glen Daw- 
son, 1953. xii, 59 pp. Not indexed. $5.00.) In this slender volume 
facts from the few documentary records available are collected into 
a sketch of the career of mountain man Antoine Robidoux, brother 
of merchant Joseph Robidoux of St. Joseph. Antoine, one of the 
first Americans to penetrate the Spanish territory between the 
Rockies and the Sierra Nevada, established two forts which served 
as important centers of trade and exploration in the area during 
the 1820’s and 1830’s. In 1846 he joined General Stephen Watts 
Kearny’s California expedition as an interpreter, was wounded in 
the Mexican War, and finally returned to St. Joseph. 


Denver, the Man. By George C. Barns. (Wilmington, Ohio: 
Shenandoah Publishing House, Inc., 1949. 372 pp. Indexed. 
$3.50.) This is an account of the eventful life of James W. Denver, 
lawyer, soldier, and politician. Denver went from Ohio to Platte 
City, Missouri, to teach school and, after spending a few more 
years in Ohio, returned to Platte City to practice law and edit a 
newspaper. The biography takes Denver through his service in the 
Mexican War, his political activity in California which climaxed 
with his election to Congress, his appointment by Buchanan as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and as acting governor and governor 
of Kansas, his service as brigadier general in the Civil War, and his 
eventual return to law in Ohio. The author makes no attempt to 
see anything but the good in Denver and uses as sources newspaper 
accounts and Denver’s public papers and private correspondence. 


Journals of Forty-Niners; Salt Lake to Los Angeles. By LeRoy 
R. Hafen and Ann W. Hafen. (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1954. 333 pp. Indexed. $9.50.) The second volume of 
The Far West and the Rockies Historical Series, 1820-1875, is this 
collection of diaries and contemporary records of such Forty-niners 
as Sheldon Young, James S. Brown, Jacob Y. Stover, Charles C. 
Rich, Addison Pratt, Howard Egan, Henry W. Bigler, and others. 
The southern half of the trail discussed was identical with the 
western end of the Old Spanish Trail from Santa Fe to Los Angeles, 
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but the northern half was utilized primarily by Mormons. The 
above documents are used to describe the wagon trains over the 
route in 1849, the first date such caravans were used. 


The South in American Literature, 1607-1900. By Jay B. Hub- 
bell. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1954. 987 pp. 
Indexed. $10.00.) Convinced that the South has been ignored in 
literary studies, the author develops the pattern of literary culture 
in the Southern states in an attempt to integrate Southern literature 
with that of the rest of the nation. He traces the creation of regional 
literature from the 1830’s and shows that the South cherished the 
memory of a “Lost Cause” after the end of Reconstruction in 1877, 
but he concludes that it is time to evaluate Southern writers from a 
national point of view. Missourians represented in the work are 
Beverley Tucker and Mark Twain. Dr. Hubbell places a host of 
little-known writers in perspective and includes an extensive critical 
bibliography of Southern literature. 


Six-Guns and Saddle Leather: a Bibliography of Books and 
Pamphlets on Western Outlaws and Gunmen. By Ramon F. Adams. 
(Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. 426 
pp. Indexed. $12.50.) Entries arranged alphabetically by authors 
give descriptions of 1,132 titles, but this is not to be considered 
complete, as no attempt was made to list all the fiction and dime 
novels about outlaws and gunmen. Such notables as Billy the Kid, 
Wild Bill Hickok, Joaquin Murietta, Jesse James, the Younger 
brothers, the Daltons, Wyatt Earp, and Calamity Jane are star 
attractions. The annotations include a _ technical description, 
original appearance, subsequent editions, and an evaluation. There 
is an extensive index of titles and subjects. 


Indian Corn in Old America. By Paul Weatherwax. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. 253 pp. Indexed. $7.50.) The 
reader gets from this attractively-illustrated study a picture of the 
corn plant and the system of agriculture and household arts based on 
it as they existed in ancient America, with some consideration of the 
part that corn played in the everyday life, thinking, and artistic 
expression of the peoples of this hemisphere before Columbus came. 
Written primarily as a botanical treatise, not an anthropological 
or historical one, the study nevertheless contains much which will 
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interest the historically-minded reader. An extensive bibliography 
and index are included. 


The Trail to Oregon. By Frederica B. Coons. (Portland, Oregon: 
Binfords & Mort, 1954. 183 pp. Indexed. $2.50.) Inspired by the 
girlhood memories of the stories told by a neighbor who had crossed 
the plains to Oregon in 1851, the author set out to show how the 
Oregon Trail was crossed then and how it can be crossed now. All 
the way from Independence, Missouri, to the Willamette Valley in 
Oregon this detailed itinerary describes social conditions, dress, 
equipment, methods of travel, and landmarks. Mrs. Coons has 
quoted the pioneers themselves through numerous excerpts from 
journals and dairies. Thirty-two photographs taken by the author 
on her two trips along the trail illustrate the work. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Temple Lot Deed. By Arthur M. Smith. (Independence, Mo.: 
Board of Publications of the Church of Christ, 1954. 20 pp. Not 
indexed.) This is a record of all legal transfers of the property in 
Independence known to the Mormons as the Temple Lot, from 1828 
to 1906. The pamphlet is a supplement to Historical Facts Con- 
cerning the Temple Lot, by Clarence LL. Wheaton, noted in the 
January, 1955, issue of the Review. 


Barton Warren Stone: Early American Advocate of Christian 
Unity. By William Garrett West. (Nashville: Disciples of Christ 
Historical Society, 1954. 245 pp. Indexed. $4.00.) Using the 
thesis that Stone has been neglected in American church history, 
the author portrays him as a significant forerunner of the modern 
ecumenical movement and one of the major leaders in the develop- 
ment of the Disciples of Christ. 


Prehistoric Art: A Picture Study of Ancient America Thru 
Tools and Artifacts. By the Greater St. Louis Archaeological 
Society. Edited by R. E. Grimm. (St. Louis: Wellington Print, 
1953. 160 pp. Not indexed. $3.00.) This book shows the reader 
the outstanding specimens of prehistoric American handiwork in 
private collections. Brief descriptions establish the general location 
in which the artifact was found, mention outstanding features, and 
name the owner of the collection. 
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Way's Directory of Western Rivers Packets. By Frederick Way, 
Jr. (Sewickley, Pa.: The Author, 1950. 383 pp. Indexed. $10.00.) 
Vessels which have been preserved by photography are listed, and 
the entries form a representative array of steamboats from early 
days to the date of publication. An introductory essay on sources 
and photographs lends increased value to this useful, carefully- 
detailed compilation. 


Way's Directory of Western Rivers’ Steam Towboats. By Frederick 
Way, Jr. (Sewickley, Pa.: The Author, 1954. 452 pp. Indexed. 
$10.00.) This is a reasonably complete list of towboats which have 
run on the Mississippi and its tributaries, particularly of those over 
100 feet in length. The more prominent steam tugs of the propeller 
type have been included, and the author has compiled technical 
specifications as well as much of the history of the towboats. 


The Northern Lakes; A Summer Resort for Invalids of the South 
(1842). By Daniel Drake. Edited by J. Christian Bay. (Cedar 
Rapids, lowa: Torch Press, 1954. 49 pp. Privately printed.) 
Daniel Drake (1785-1852), physician, historian, and educator, 
author of Pioneer Life in Kentucky, pictures the lake region, methods 
and modes of travel, principal cities, and reflections on important 
historical events. Dr. Bay’s introduction gives a fine analysis of 
Drake’s work and significance and the background of this study. 


The Indian Wars of the West. By Paul |. Wellman. (New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1954. 484 pp. Indexed. $5.00.) 
The struggle by the Dakota Sioux in the plains region and the 
Apaches in the desert against subjugation by the Whites is vividly 
described in this sympathetic study. It is a combined edition of 
two previous works published in 1934 and 1935, Death on the Prairie 
and Death in the Desert. 


American Barns and Covered Bridges. By Eric Sloane. (New 
York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1954. 112 pp. Not indexed. $3.95.) 
The construction of the sturdy barns and bridges built when the 
country was young is explained in text and pictures in this record 
of a fast-vanishing architecture. A census of covered bridges in 
the United States in 1954 shows that only eight of the 1,617 are in 
Missouri, while Pennsylvania leads with 390. 
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Indian Women Chiefs. By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. (Mus- 
kogee, Okla.: The Star Printers, Inc., 1954. 90 pp. Indexed. 
$1.50.) This is a study of the extent of the authority of Indian 
women and discusses the duties of women chiefs and their roles in 
various tribes. The author devotes the greatest part of the book to 
sketches of individual Indian women chiefs. 


The Governors of Ohio. By the Ohio State Historical Society. 
(Columbus: The Stoneman Press, 1954. 196 pp. Not indexed. 
$3.00.) Biographical sketches of the fifty-two men who have served 
as governor of Ohio since the state’s admission into the union in 
1803 are presented by twenty-six authors and illustrated with 
portraits taken from paintings which hang in the Capitol Building. 


Walkara, Hawk of the Mountains. By Paul Bailey. (Los Angeles: 
Westernlore Press, 1954. 185 pp: Indexed. $4.00.) This is a biog- 
raphy of a powerful and feared Ute chief who attempted to adjust 
to the white man’s ways and was made an elder of the Mormon 
Church. 

OBITUARIES 


BERRY, Mrs. CLaupb, Hannibal: Born April 27, 1882; died 
August 4, 1955. A member of the Society. 


BLAINE, WILLIAM, Sedalia: Born September 26, 1874; died 
August 30, 1955. Attorney and magistrate, he served as state 
senator from 1945 to 1948. 


Brown, CarRL W., New Bloomfield: Born January 7, 1886; 
died September 12, 1955. Chief engineer of the Missouri Highway 
Department, 1934-1951. A member of the Society. 


CARNEGIE, DALE, New York: Born November 24, 1888; died 
November 1, 1955. Born near Maryville, Missouri, he became a 
noted author and lecturer in the field of human relations. 


Con_LeEY, Dubey S., Columbia: Born January 26, 1878; died 
October 4, 1955. Dean emeritus of the University of Missouri 
School of Medicine, he was a former president of the Missouri 
Medical Association. 


FentToN, E. H., Kennett: Born January 13, 1878; died March 
25, 1955. Retired railroad conductor. A member of the Society. 
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FINN, BERNARD, Sarcoxie: Born March 7, 1867; died October 
14, 1955. Founder and former editor of the Sarcoxie Record, former 
mayor of Sarcoxie. A member of the Society. 


GARDNER, A. E. L., Clayton: Born December 4, 1867; died 
January 7, 1955. Attorney, member of Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1901-1904, and state senator, 1905-1920. A member 
of the Society. 


GERBER, FRED A., St. Louis: Born September 4, 1878; died 
November 25, 1954. Businessman. A member of the Society. 


GRIFFITH, CLARK, Washington, D. C.: Born November 20, 
1869: died October 27, 1955. Baseball executive born at Clear 
Creek, Missouri, he was owner and president of the Washington 
Senators and a founder of the American League. 


HerTRICH, HENRY G., Clayton: Born February 21, 1884; 
died August 9, 1955. Editor, author, and historian, he edited the 
Clayton Watchman-A dvocate for forty-one years, publishing twenty- 
five special editions, and was the author of Old Roads, Pioneers, and 
Early Communities of St. Louis County. A member of the Society. 


HOEMEYER, WALDEN, Union: Born November 26, 1917; died 
April 15, 1955. Pharmacist and businessman. A member of the 
Society. 


LACHER, EpGAR, St. Louis: Born September 11, 1894; died 
November 21, 1954. A member of the Society. 


Lea, Mrs. Fay E., Marshfield: Born September 23, 1900; died 
November 8, 1955. Co-editor of the Marshfield Mail. A member 
of the Society. 


LuAMON, W. J., Columbia: Born September 16, 1855; died 
October 21, 1955. Christian minister, former dean of the Bible 
department of Drury College, Springfield, and of the Bible College 
of Missouri, Columbia. 


LIESENBERG, Mrs. VIVIAN ANGELA, Kansas City: Born July 14, 
1894; died June 22, 1955. Active in Kansas City civic organizations. 
A member of the Society. 
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LINDSEY, ARTHUR NEAL, Clinton: Born July 13, 1873; died 
August 20, 1955. Minister of the Christian Church at Clinton, 
trustee of Culver-Stockton College, state senator, 1935-1938, and a 
candidate for the Democratic gubernatorial nomination in 1918. 


MACFADDEN, BERNARR, Jersey City, New Jersey: Born August 
16, 1868; died October 14, 1955. Born near Mill Spring, Wayne 
County, Missouri, he was a publisher and physical culturist. 


McMurry, Mrs. W. F., Fayette: Born May 22, 1866; died 
October 24, 1955. Wife of a former president of Central College 
and donor to the Society of the Bishop McMurry Methodist Col- 
lection. A member of the Society. 


McVay, Don C., Trenton: Born April 16, 1889; died August 26, 
1955. Businessman and Republican leader, he was vice president 
of the Missouri State Constitutional Convention, 1943-1944, and a 
former president of the University of Missouri Alumni Association. 
A member of the Society. 


Margulis, WILSON M., Kansas City: Born October 26, 1884; 
died December 29, 1954. Businessman. A member of the Society. 


MARTIN, GEORGE Monrokg, Iberia: Born December 5, 1879; 
died July 11, 1955. Editor of the Iberia Miller County Sentinel. 
A member of the Society. 


O’BrYEN, ROLAND F., St. Louis: Born June 3, 1901; died Jan- 
uary 5, 1955. Lawyer and civic leader, former president of the Bar 
Association of St. Louis and the Missouri Bar Association. A mem- 
ber of the Society. 


PATTON, HERBERT McCoy, Webster Groves: Born July 16, 
1885; died September 10, 1955. Electrical engineer, Outlying Di- 
visions Manager of the Union Electric Company of Missouri, and 
member of the Webster Groves city council. 


Paxton, R. H., Kansas City: Born November 9, 1889; died 


March 8, 1955. Land and coffee plantation developer in Mexico. 
A member of the Society. 
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PoHLMAN, J. Harry, St. Louis: Born February 23, 1891; died 
June 28, 1955. Attorney, member of the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion. A member of the Society. 


Prosst, Louis H., Kansas City: Born January 23, 1887; died 
January 23, 1955. Businessman. A member of the Society. 


Proctor, Davip, Kansas City: Born April 21, 1881; died 
November 5, 1955. Kansas City city counselor and a member of 
the Missouri Senate, 1921-1924. 


SALKEY, J. SYDNEY, St. Louis: Born July 8, 1888; died October 
25, 1954. Attorney and businessman, vice president of Kline's Inc., 
and the Central Institute for the Deaf. A member of the Society. 

SAUER, WILLIAM E., University City: Born April 12, 1875; 
died September 3, 1955. Physician, distinguished service professor 
of otolaryngology at St. Louis University School of Medicine. A 
member of the Society. 


SMITH, Epwarp T., University City: Born January 12, 1872; 
died December 16, 1954. President of the St. Louis Law Printing 
Company. A member of the Society. 


STAPLETON, Mrs. WILLIAM P., Albany: Born March 11, 1864; 
died November 28, 1954. A member of the Society. 


WEIGHTMAN, W. H., Mound City: Born September 7, 1871; 
died August 18, 1955. Insurance salesman and civic leader, he had 
held the offices of president of the state association of Farmers 
Mutual Insurance Companies, regent of Northwest Missouri State 
College, and state representative, 1939-1946. A member of the 
Society. 


WILLIAMS, GEORGE W., St. Louis: Born January 28, 1891; 
died August 25, 1955. Dentist, elected state representative from 
St. Francois County in 1926 and re-elected from St. Louis in 1928 
and 1930. 


WriGuTt, JAMes F., Carrollton: Born April 21, 1870; died 
October 18, 1955. Businessman. A member of the Society. 














MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


A SUCCESSOR TO DAVY CROCKETT? 
From the Columbia Missouri Hearld, May 27, 1898. 


The lads of Stephens College, most of them no bigger than a good-sized 
Brownie, have a new game they call ‘‘ Dewey.” It is played in this way: a small 
boat is rigged out with masts and sails and set up in one of the little ponds which 
we easily find in these flood-times, then the little chaps get out sometimes and 
pelt the unfortunate ship with rocks and clods until it is wholly annihilated. 
There is the patriotic American small boy for you! Long may he wave! 


WE NEVER HAVE CAUGHT UP 
From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, January 20, 1873. 


It appears that, notwithstanding the great increase in school accommodations, 
there are still a large number of children in the State unprovided for. Taking the 
State through, there are estimated to be 244,999 children over and above the 
capacity of the schools now established to accommodate. It is flattering as a fact 
illustrating a marvelous increase of population; but it is likewise a very forcible 
admonition against any delay in the extension of the facilities of common 
education. ' 

RENO, MISSOURI, ALMOST 
From the Sarcoxie Record, November 13, 1903. 


' 
Joplin, Mo., Nov. 11.—A divorce epidemic is on in the mining district. In 
Jasper county over 100 cases have been granted during the present term of court 
and nearly as many are on the docket for the rlext term. In nine cases out of ten 
the men are the defendants. Thirty-five divor¢es were granted in one day. 
i 
‘ 


IT SEEMS TO BE A CUSTOM 
From the Hannibal Daily Journal, July 26, 1853. 


The Washington County Post says, a chap ‘in a certain village, with whom 
they are well acquainted, having had sanded sugar sold to him, inserted in the 
weekly paper the following: ; 

NOTICE.—I purchased of a grocer in this city a quantity of sugar from which 
I obtained ONE POUND OF SAND. If the rascal who cheated me will send to 
my address seven pounds of good sugar (scripture measure of restitution), I will 
be satisfied; if not, I shall expose him. 


On the following day nine seven pound packages of sugar were left at his 
residence, from as many different dealers, each supposing himself the person 
intended. 
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ANOTHER MISSOURI FIRST 
From the Sarcoxie Record, December 11, 1903. 


James Wilson, United States secretary of agriculture, at the annual meeting 
of the national association of agricultural colleges and experiment stations held 
in Washington, commenting upon the introduction of agriculture into the public 
schools said: ‘‘To President Jesse, of the University of Missouri, more than any 
other man in America is due the credit for the widespread teaching of agriculture 
in the public schools. He was the first president to see that the introduction of 
agriculture into these schools might be brought about through teaching it to 
teachers; and hence his university was the first in America to offer a teachers’ 
course in agriculture. Today his plan has been adopted by almost every normal 
school, college and university in the United States.” 


JUST WHAT WAS THE AGE OF DISCRETION? 
From the Sarcoxte Record, December 4, 1903. 


A new organization called the “‘Old Maids’ Mutual Aid” is in process of 
organization and will probably be launched in this city before the first of January. 
Next year will be a Leap Year and the society proposes to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered to ladies, who, having arrived at years of discretion, are 
unmated and unloved. 

The object of the society will be to protect its members and advance their 
matrimonial interests. Meetings will be guarded by the usual lodge restrictions 
and no one will be admitted who is not an Old Maid in good standing. 

A large membership is secured already and new recruits will easily be found, 
because every day some blossoming tulip is withered by the frosts of time, rele- 
gated to the ancient and venerable class and thus becomes eligible to membership 
in this society. 

The Record was privileged with an interview from one of the leading organizers 
of the society and was informed that the motto of the society will be, ‘‘ Anybody, 
Lord.” 


““ BATTLEFIELD’? REUNION 
From the Columbia Missouri Herald, July 8, 1898. 


When Gen. John S. Marmaduke was governor of Missouri he visited New 
York City on official business. After transacting the business Governor Marma- 
duke with a party of friends went to a cyclorama representation of a battle of 
the civil war. The glib-tongued director of the cyclorama pointed out to his 
distinguished visitors, not knowing who they were, the location of the various 
commands. “Here,” he said, pointing to a certain hill top in the picture, ‘‘ was 
Gen. Marmaduke and yonder on the left on the federal side was Gen. Prentiss." 
After the lecture or description Governor Marmaduke introduced himself to the 
director and complimented him upon the manner in which he had described the 
contest. While the little party talked another gray-haired gentleman walked 
up from the crowd of spectators and introduced himself. He was Gen. B. M. 


Prentiss, of Bethany, Missouri. It was the first meeting of the confederate and 
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union generals since the war—indeed the first time they had ever met except at 
the head of contending forces upon the battlefield. There was a pleasant con- 
versation, a relating of war reminiscences and then Marmaduke, Prentiss and their 
friends went to dine together. 


THE MISSOURI EDUCATION OF THE “FATHER OF TEXAS” 


From the Virginia Cavalcade, Vol. V (Summer, 1955), 16. 


Stephen F. Austin was... Virginia born. . . . But it was his life elsewhere that 
served to mold his maturing character, and it was elsewhere that he was to win his 
way into the pages of American history. . . . There was talk of sending Stephen 


on to Yale, but in 1808 he entered Transylvania University in Kentucky instead. 
Two years later the son returned to Potosi [Mo.] to run a general store belonging 
to his father. It was no ordinary clerking job and was of no little service in pre- 
paring him for the great mission destiny had reserved in his name. For to the 
store came all sorts—drawling Americans, musical-voiced Spaniards, effusive 
Frenchmen, and silent Indians. With all of them the young merchant learned to 
deal tactfully. During 1814-1820, years embracing his early majority, he pursued 
a hurrying, varied career: successively he was adjutant of a Missouri militia 
battalion, a member of the territorial legislature, a trader, a farmer, a land specu- 
lator, and a New Orleans student of law and the French language. If more be 
needed to complete the picture, it may be supplied by noting that he also helped 
to edit the Louisiana Advertiser. 


HE MAY HAVE HAD A RABBIT’S FOOT TOO 


From the Sedalia Democrat, quoted in the Boonville Weekly Advertiser, February 
22, 1878. 


Two weeks ago, | cut from a local paper here, this paragraph 

‘“‘Skobeleff [Russian general in the Turkish War] is a fatalist, and what bril- 
liant soldiers are not? He rides gray horses in battle, and has had as many as four 
killed under him in one day... .” 

This paragraph at once brought to my mind a similar superstition on the 
part of Gen. Jo. Shelby, of Missouri, under whom I served throughout the entire 
war. His color was a sorrel. He firmly believed and used often to say that he 
would never be killed in a fight while he rode a sorrel horse. And the facts seemed 
to bear him out in this. He was wounded three times during the war, but never 
once while riding a sorrel horse. He had twenty-four horses killed under him in 
the various engagements where he was not hit, and in every single instance where 
the horse was killed and the rider escaped, the horse was a‘sorrel. 

Once at Springfield a ball struck Shelby fair in the middle of the forehead. 
It knocked him clean from his stirrups—something difficult to do, for he was a 
splendid rider—and back over his horse and heavily upon the ground. Those 
about him thought him killed, but he was on his feet in a second and on his horse 
in another, saying in the cool tones of an ordinary conversation: ‘“‘I can not be 
killed to-day, for I am riding a sorrel horse!’’ Sure enough the brim of his large 
felt hat caught the ball and broke its force. It knocked him from the saddle, and 
drew some blood, but beyond this, no other harm was done.—Company F. Trini- 
dad, Col., Feb. 2d, 1878. 
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WEBSTER’S ATTACK SNUFFED OUT 
From the Boonville Weekly Advertiser, June 14, 1878. 


In the somewhat famous case of Mr. Bodgen’s will, which was tried in the 
Supreme Court some years ago, Mr. Webster appeared as counsel for the 
appellant. Mrs. Greenough, wife of Rev. Wm. Greenough, late of Weston, a tall, 
straight, queenly-looking woman with a keen black eye—a woman of great self- 
possession and decision of character—was called to the stand as a witness on the 
opposite side. Mr. Webster, at a glance, had the sagacity to foresee that her 
testimony, if it contained anything of importance, would have great weight with 
the court and jury. He therefore, resolved if possible to break her up... . 

Notwithstanding his repeated efforts to disconcert her, she pursued the even 
tenor of her way, till Webster, quite fearful of the result, arose, apparently in 
great agitation, and drawing out his large snuff-box, thrust his finger to the very 
bottom, and carrying the deep pinch to both nostrils, drew it up with gusto; and 
then extracting from his pocket a very large handkerchief, which flowed to his 
feet as he brought it to the front, he blew his nose with a report that ran distinct 
and loud throughout the hall. 

Webster.—‘‘ Mrs. Greenough, was Mrs. Bodgen a neat woman?”’ 

Mrs. G.—‘‘I cannot give you very full information as to that; she had one 
dirty trick.”’ 

W.—‘‘ What was that, ma'am?” 

Mrs. G.—‘‘She took snuff!” 

The roar in the court was such that the defender of the Constitution neither 
rose nor spoke again till Mrs. Greenough had vacated her chair for another witness. 


THE SHOW ME STATE 


From “ Missouri Notes’ by Chester A. Bradley in the Kansas City Star, October 
12, 1955. 


Show Me State: All of Missouri can take pride in the ‘‘award of merit for 
notable service’ to Dr. Floyd C. Shoemaker from the American Association for 
State and Local History. The recognition he certainly deserves also is a compli- 
ment to the entire state. 

For many years, Missouri has supported the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri. For twenty years the organization has had more paid memberships than 
any other such state society. The fact that Dr. Shoemaker has guided the society 
for forty years as its secretary also speaks well for the members and the secretary. 
He has been a diligent and able worker, not just a secretary, and his efforts have 
found both an appreciative audience and well deserved support. 

Already widely acclaimed as ‘‘ Mr. Missouri’ for his excellent service, the 
new honor focuses attention not only on Mr. Shoemaker but the society he directs 
and the rich history of Missouri. 

The work of Shoemaker today and through the years in Missouri history will 
live for many generations to come. It is the record of activities starting here and 
spreading out to all sections of the nation, and having a big part in forming this 
great nation. Shoemaker has recorded it, all the way from the major events to 
the ‘‘funny stories’ and music of the people who made that record. His accounts 
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have been painstakingly checked as only a man deeply concerned with his work 
would do. 

Missouri, ‘‘ Mother of the West” and the “‘Show Me”’ state, is a fascinating 
story and thanks to Shoemaker’s work and the staff he directs it has been excel- 
lently recorded and indexed. Missouri is fortunate in having Shoemaker and the 
‘show me”’ spirit to urge him on. 


THE EASTER PARADE PLUS 


From the Kansas City Times, quoted in the Osceola Sun, May 23, 1878. 


in Clay County, and all the youth, beauty 
and elite of all the regions adjacent. . .assembled to show off the spring bonnets. 


Last Sunday. . .was “bonnet day’ 


It is a strange custom, but it is one that is annually adhered to by the Clay 
County people with the strictest punctuality. It originated in a feud between 
the two Baptist congregations of Big Shoal Creek and Little Shoal Creek meeting- 
houses. The rivalry was established years ago and has been kept up ever since. .. . 
On the first Saturday and Sunday in May the Baptist congregation on Little 
Shoal Creek in Clay County, have a ‘‘ Bonnet Show.” This is a pic-nic at which 
the ladies appear in the best bonnets their means and the Kansas City milliners 
can produce. The young men come there, of course, and not a few carriage-loads 
of young gentlemen and ladies from Kansas City. . .go to the annual exhibi- 
tion. . . . Big Shoal Creek Meetinghouse holds its ‘‘ Bonnet Show”’ on the second 
Saturday and Sunday in May, and then there is a sensation all over the adjacent 
country, for Big Shoal Creek has seldom been surpassed for bonnets at the annual 

. show. Sunday, however, was a bad day for nice, new spring bonnets, and. . . 
Little Shoal Creek carried off the premium this year. . .the first time in many years. 


It isa pleasant rivalry and very profitable to the milliners. Each lady attend- 
ing church or the picnic endeavors to appear in a neat, handsome bonnet, and 
those who appear in the best bonnet receive the praise and encomiums of all those 
in attendance. The people assemble from miles around to look at each other's 
bonnets and while the preachers expound the laws laid down in the Gospel, the 
ladies criticise each other's spring bonnets, while the boys and old men mentally 
comment upon the faces beneath the bonnets. The Clay County “ Bonnet Show” 
is a custom long established, and it is growing in popularity every year. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is such a strange, interesting and harmless custom perpetuated, except 
in the neighboring county of Clay. 


DANIEL BOONE RISES AGAIN 


From the New Haven Notes, April 20, 1895. Extracts from a copy sent to the 
Society May 3, 1955, by Mr. Earl F. Griswold of Sullivan, Missouri. 


The undersigned committee appointed by the Frankford [sic] [Kentucky] 
Cemetery Co. to bring the remains of Col. Daniel Boone from the State of Mis- 
souri to the State of Kentucky as also those of his wife state that we found said 
remains buried on the lands of Harvey Griswold, in Warren County, in said 
state. We applied to said Griswold for permission to disinter said remains to which 
he objected for the following reasons: 
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First—As a citizen of the State of Missouri he was opposed to a removal of 
said remains from the place selected by said Boone in his life time to any other 
place, and to any which deprive Missouri of the credit of doing appropriate honors 
to said remains whenever her people shall be desirous to do so. 

Secondly—Because he (Griswold) had paid an extravagant price for the 
farm on which said remains were interred, mainly because those relics were de- 
posited on it and because the removal of them would greatly lessen the value of 
the property on which they were deposited. 

We informed Mr. Griswold that we had obtained the consent of the family 
relations of said Mr. and Mrs. Boone, deceased, to remove said remains and we 
faithfully pledge ourselves that the company for which we were acting would 
fully indemnify him for any injury to the value of his property occasioned by the 
disinterment and removal of said remains, and we hereby bind ourselves to make 
such pledge good and to comply with it. The said Griswold thereupon consented 
to let said remains be removed and on said condition we have removed them 
which removal was made by the consent and in the presence of a large company of 
relatives and neighbors. 

Tuomas L. CRITTENDEN 
WILLIAM BooNnE 
July 17, 1845. 


Said Dr. Griswold: ‘‘ Not one cent has ever been paid or return. . .tendered 
by said company. . .and the Committee have never seen fit to make their word 
good.” 


FROM A DREAM AND DILIGENCE 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, September 16, 1955. 


With not much more than a dream in his pocket, Laurence Clifton Jones 
went south a half-century ago and stopped in his wanderings to rest and read on 
an old log in the shade of a cedar tree on a ‘‘throwed-away”’ Mississippi farm. 

Today, that dream has become a nationally-known high school and junior 
college, Piney Woods Country Life School. . . . 

The 70-year-old, quiet-spoken Negro, known around Mississippi as ‘‘the 
Little Professor of Piney Woods”’ . . .was born in St. Joseph and once considered 
the principalship of Sumner High School here. ‘‘But I couldn’t do it,”’ he said. 
“Something kept pushing me on. I only knew | had to go south. | didn’t know 
why I was going or what I would do when I got there, but I knew the Lord was 
sending me”’.. .. And that was how he arrived at the log in the shade of the cedar 
tree on the Mississippi farm. . . . 

He went there day after day, sat in the shade and read and wondered why he 
was there. He thought about the dream and the destiny that awaited him in a 
land of too much illiteracy and ignorance and too little hope. One sunny after- 
noon he found the answer in a Negro boy who came by to sit and talk. 

“T offered him a book to read, but he couldn’t. So I told him ‘If you’ll come 
back every day, I'll teach you to read.’ He did come back and then one day he 
brought a couple of pals with him and we read and talked together. Pretty soon 
there were 25 or 30 of the young people from surrounding farms, to whom life 
was just drudgery and schooling unheard of. They would sit there with me in the 
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shade of the old tree and I would tell them about life in the North, read the Bible 
to them, and we even had spelling bees. 

‘“‘T saw then why I was there, to bring learning to these young people.” 

But that meant a school building and money for books and teachers. How 
could a school be founded on a hollow log in the shade of a cedar tree when the 
entire faculty had only a dream—and $1.65 in his pocket? 

Jones came up with the answer. He took his total cash assets to nearby 
Braxton, Miss., opened a bank account and won the support of the bank president. 
Then he went to visit ‘‘Uncle Ed’ Taylor, owner of the abandoned farm, who 
despite his reputation as a hardhearted business man, was so impressed with the 
young teacher’s sincerity that he gave him not only the tree and the old cabin 
but the surrounding 40 acres and $50 in cash. 
|but| the simplicity of life. . -hasn’t been changed. . . . The curriculum is designed 
to teach industrial and vocational arts, in addition to academic subjects, and the 
emphasis is on moral and religious training as an antidote for fear and superstition. 


Piney Woods school was in business. . . . Little by little, Piney Woods grew. . . 


ELEPHANT DAYS IN LIBERTY, MISSOURI 
From an article by Robert S. Withers in the Liberty Tribune, July 28, 1955. 


A few weeks ago when my grandson asked me what made a scar on my shin, 
I told him an elephant was chasing me and I fell. This reminded me of one of the 
most exciting days of my childhood... . 

I don’t recall the date but it was near the year 1887 when a circus was billed 
to come to Liberty. . . . | was wandering around the place wondering if the hours 
would ever pass until I would be told I could go in time to see the wonderful 
street parade. . .when Edwin Stone blew in and yelled at the top of a shrill boyish 
voice, ‘‘ Hurry up, right now! The big bull elephant fell off a gangplank and can't 
get up!” 

We ran practically the whole distance to town. . . . On coming in sight of 
town, the first thing we saw was the long line of gayly painted show cars standing 
on the siding. On coming a little closer we saw an enormous crowd of people 
milling about on the platform... . 

There on the ground in the shade of the lone tree lay the big bull elephant. 
He lay on his side breathing heavily, almost gasping for breath and around him, 
walking at a steady pace and in a circle just a little bigger than he was moved a 
big female elephant—his mate. Never once did she slacken her pace or steps. . . . 
It was quite evident that the patient's end was near. . . . | don’t think he could 
have fallen over four or five feet, but the fall was fatal. 

They left the dying elephant where he lay with the old sorrowing mate walk- 
ing her beat around him and paid no attention to the baby elephant. He had the 
time of his life. He ran all over that end of town. He ate all the peanuts, apple 
cores and candy anybody offered him, ran up one street and down another, and 
chased every dog till he ran under a porch. Every few minutes he would stick his 
trunk straight up and trumpet—the most fearful sound I’ve ever heard. 

Now it happened on this day when the baby elephant was having such a good 
time, that a shoat which weighed about 60 pounds, was coming down the gutter of 
the street... . This baby elephant was almost as big as a Jersey cow and certainly 
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didn’t look or smell anything like one and so when the soft southern breeze wafted 
this totally unknown scent to the shoat he stood in the gutter with his pink nose 
in the air and sniffed and wondered and wondered and sniffed. 

At that time I was standing almost in the middle of the street and directly in 
line with the shoat and the baby elephant. Suddenly the elephant raised its trunk 
and let out the most ungodly sound I ever heard. . .and charged the shoat, and 
the shoat came directly at me. 

Now it seemed bad enough to be run over by a shoat, but to be run over by an 
elephant also was too much, so | started to run and the shoat followed me and 
then came the elephant and I assure you we were a fast moving procession. We 
started west and when | was looking back over my shoulder to see which 
way would be the safest, I stumbled over a pile of rocks and cut my shin badly 
and that is when and where I got my scar. Once I was out of the race, the shoat 
and the elephant missed me about five feet and roared on. . . . The elephant. . . 
finally ran the winded shoat under somebody’s porch. . . . There the keepers found 
him down on his knees trying to reach the exhausted shoat with his trunk. 

|After the circus performance that afternoon] the fallen elephant . . . had died 
and been skinned and there were several of our local butchers dismembering 
the carcass with axes and cleavers and most inadequate butcher knives. 

It may interest you to know that the University of Missouri acquired the 
hide and skeleton of this elephant where it [was] starred in the University museum. 

| was about 33 years old before I saw this mounted bull elephant in Columbia 
and time had changed both me and the big bull. He didn’t look nearly as big to 
me as the baby elephant that had chased me and the shoat through the back 
yards and gardens in my home town a long time ago. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


American Heritage, August, 1955: ‘‘The Wild Freedom of the Mountain Men,” 
by William Brandon; October, 1955, ‘‘Ghost Writer to Daniel Boone,’ by 
Clyde C. Hammers. 


Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, October, 1955: ‘‘ Daniel Bissell—His 
Story,’’ by Harold W. Ryan; “‘ Big Thursday, Gala Days of the Old St. Louis 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association Fairs’’; ‘‘Let’s Go to the Races,”’ 
by William F. Allen. 


Central States Archaeological Journal, October, 1955: ‘‘Chert Effigies,” by Kyle 
L. Sly. 


Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, Summer, 1955: ‘‘Sketch of the Life of 
Lydia Buenger Keller," by Charles Wind. 


Ford Times, November, 1955: ‘‘Ghost Ship of the Mississippi,’’ by Myrtle Vorst 
Sheppard. 


Journal of Southern History, May, 1955: ‘‘ Jefferson's Reaction to the Treaty of 
San Ildefonso,”” by Mary P. Adams. 
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Kiwanis Magazine, November, 1955: ‘‘ Milestone for Nine Young Men [Boys’ 
Town of Missouri],’"’ by Morton Southeimer. 


Life, September 26, October 3, 10, 17, 24, 1955: ‘“‘ The Truman Memoirs.” 


Mark Twain Journal, Summer, 1955: ‘‘How Mark Twain Comments on Society 
Through Use of Folklore,”” by Robert E. Bell; ‘‘Mark Twain, Reader and 
Critic of Travel Literature,"’ by George H. Herrick; ‘‘The Miscegenation 
Theme in Pudd’nhead Wilson,”’ by Thomas W. Ford; ‘‘ Mark Twain, Cable, 
and the Philistine,”’ by Abe C. Ravitz and Norris Yates. 


Missouri Alumnus, October, 1955: ‘‘The Political Career of James Sidney Rol- 
lins,"” by Clyde C. Hammers. 


Museum Graphic |St. Joseph], Summer, 1955: ‘From Ur of the Chaldees to Old 
St. Jo,"” by Bartlett Boder. 


Ozarchaeologist, September, 1955: ‘* Missouri to Mexico,”’ by Raymond L. Belisle 
and Mrs. E. B. Belisle. 


Pony Express, October, 1955: Sacajawea," by Lillian Wistrand and H. Hamlin. 


Royal Arch Mason, September, 1955: ‘‘ Missouri’s Senators Have Been Masons,”’ 
by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 


Saturday Evening Post, October 15, 1955: ‘‘ Tough Job for a Soldier [Maxwell D. 
Taylor],’’ by Beverly Smith. 



































DANIEL R. FITZPATRICK 


A St. Louisan of inter- 
national reputation, Post- 
Dispatch editorial cartoon- 
ist Daniel R. Fitzpatrick is 
honored by the Society as a 
donor of one of its major 
art collections. A group of 
1,332 of his original draw- 
ings was given to the So- 
ciety by the artist in 1945, 
and in 1952 he gave 144 
additional cartoons. These 
cartoons, covering the 
period from 1917 to 1952, 
include Missouri subjects Daniel R. Fitzpatrick 
and many of national and 
international significance. The collection was prepared 
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for display, catalogued chronologically and by subject, 
and given permanent quarters in the Society’s rooms. 
The drawings are filed in mahogany cabinets made 
especially to house them. When the collection was 
presented at the Annual Meeting in 1945 the artist 
made a brief address, and in 1950 he was made an 
honorary member of the Society. 


Fitzpatrick became editorial cartoonist for the 
Post-Dispatch in 1913, and since that time his political 
drawings have won national and international acclaim 
for their simplicity, incisiveness, and prophetic 
quality. In 1926 he was awarded a Pulitzer prize and 
his work has been displayed in one man shows in the 
United States and abroad. His creations place him as 
one of the most eloquent political commentators of 
the century, and his cartoons provide an interpreta- 
tive pictorial history of modern America. 






































Courtesy August A. Busch, Jr. 


Marquette Descending the Mississippi 


Father Jacques Marquette and his companion, Louis Jolliet, 
were together the explorers of the great Mississippi River, but it is 
from Marquette’s report that we know the details of the voyage, the 
first discovery of the Father of Waters by explorers of New France. 
His map of their route is the first to show the Missouri Indians. 
Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, had long been thinking of such a 
journey, “inspired by a very ardent desire to extend the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ and to make him known and adored by all the people of 
this country.’’ Since the governor of New France wanted to find a 
passage to the Pacific by way of the southern rivers, Marquette 
and the Canadian trader Jolliet were appointed to undertake the 
venture in 1673. 

The seven men in the party reached the Mississippi by way of 
Lake Michigan, Green Bay, and the Wisconsin River, then floated to 
the mouth of the Arkansas River where they turned back after 
hearing reports of Spanish expeditions below. 

Marquette’s fame as an explorer is great, but his short career 
also stands as a monument to the dedicated Jesuit Fathers of New 


France, whose courage and devotion has seldom been equaled. 


This is the second of the series of paintings by O. E. Berninghaus 


entitled ‘‘Epoch Marking Events of American History,’’ reproduced 


through the courtesy of the owner, August A. Busch, Jr. 


























